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A New Publication of Major Importance xk ok * 








THE AMERICAN HEALTH SERIES 


GRADES 1—9 


By Wilson—Almack—Baker—Bracken—Abbott—Pryor 


No part of the curriculum of Amer- 
ican schools today is of more major 
importance than that dealing with 
health education. All school people 
and all other leaders and citizens in 
America agree that health must be 
properly developed and maintained in 
schools today and always. 

Recognizing this need of utmost 
stress on health in the American pub- 
lic school curriculum, BOBBS-MER- 
RILL is proud to announce the pub- 
lication in early 1942 of The American 
Health Series, a separate book for 
each grade 1-9. The fully comprehen- 
sive and well-balanced health pro- 
gram in this series will appeal in- 
stantly and favorably. 


The distinguished authorship of The 
American Health Series _ includes: 
CHARLES C. WILSON, M. D., Pro- 
fessor of Health and Physical Educa- 
tion, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity; formerly Director of Health 
and Physical Education, Hartford Pub- 
lic Schools; Chairman of Joint Com- 
mittee of N. E. A. and A. M. A. 


which prepared the Health Education 
Report; Co-Author of the 1942 YEAR- 
BOOK—Health in Schools; JOHN C. 
ALMACK, Ph. D., Professor of Educa- 
tion, Stanford University; noted 
author of elementary and junior high 
school and professional books; CLARA 
BELLE BAKER, M. A., Director of 
Demonstration School, National Col- 
lege of Education, Evanston; Co- 
Author of The Curriculum Readers, 
Healthful Living in the Children’s 
School, etc; JOHN L. BRACKEN, 
M. A., Superintendent of Schools, 
Clayton, Mo.; Chairman, 1942 Year- 
book Committee of the American As- 
sociation of School Administrators 
which prepared Health in Schools; 
PANSY JEWETT ABBOTT, M. A,, 
Superintendent and primary grade 
specialist, San Mateo County Schools, 


Calif; HELEN B. PRYO M. D., 
Professor of Hygiene, Stanford Uni- 
versity. 

This outstanding authorship has 


contributed a textbook program that 
gives health education its rightful ma- 
jor position in the elementary and 
junior high school curriculum, includ- 


ing natural integration with other sub- 
jects and interests. The centers of em- 
phasis are most modern and progres- 
sive—with proper balance and stress 
on physical, mental, emotional, social, 
and community health. The program 
keeps in mind service in all types of 
schools and in urban and rural com- 
munities. Especial attention has been 
devoted to gradation factors. 
eee 


The American Health Series offers 
American children the leading major 
textbook series in mechanical beauty— 
with four-color process bleed illustra- 
tions throughout BOOKS I-III; and 
with the same four-color process for 
from one half to one third of all illus- 
trations in BOOKS IV-IX. Entirely 
new and original photographs and 
drawings were prepared for this series 
under the supervision of authors as 
well as editors. 

eee 

In The American Health Series, 
BOBBS-MERRILL is indeed offering 
a new publication of truly major 
importance. 


THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY 


Indianapolis 


Established 1838 


New York City 


























LEBANON VALLEY COLLEGE 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
June 2 to August 21 


Students may obtain twelve credits. Those 
desiring a six weeks’ course may enter June 2 
or June 22. 


LIBERAL ARTS, EDUCATION 
SCIENCE, COMMERCE, MUSIC 


DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL for practice 
teaching at Hershey, Pa., JUNE 22-JULY 31 
For Bulletin write 
Director of Summer School 
ANNVILLE, PA. 



























Aunouncing 
“OUR COUNTRY” 


by BEEBY, HANNA, McCLURE 


OUR COUNTRY is an easy intermediate-grade story of 
America including the stories of some of its leaders and the 
changing social life of its different periods. 













THIS IS A NEW ADDITION TO 


“Our Developing Civilization” 


A social studies program for the elementary grades that empha- 
sizes the social, economic, and geographic aspects of history. 


We can now offer you either a single-cycle or a double-cycle 
program to meet your course of study requirements. 





in cooperation with the June term of 
the accelerated University program, 
is presenting the richest group of 
offerings in its history. 


| The Bucknell Summer School 
| 


Special features are the Guid- 
ance Workshop; The Teach- 








| ing Workshop; Graduate SINGLE-CYCLE GRADE || DOUBLE-CYCLE GRADE 
Work in Business Education, | The Story of Ancient Times 4& || Our Country 4 ors 
Academic Subjects, Guid- | The Middle Ages 5 || A World Background forthe U.S. 5 or 6 
ance, School Administration. The Background of Modern Nations 6 || A Background of Modern Nations 6 
Interesting cultural program. The United States of America or 8 
with Pennsylvania History Supplement by E ‘1 mer Ww. Pte so 


Two sessions: June 8 to July 17, and 
July 20 to August 28. Education 
courses will run five six-day weeks, 


| Fundamentals of Citizenship - - - 7or8 
| 
beginning June 15. | 
| 
| 


with Pennsylvania Civics Supplement by Elmer W. Cressman 


WRITE FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


221 FOURTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 


F. G. DAVIS 
Director of Summer School 
Lewisburg, Pa. 


























Say you saw it in the Pennsylvania School Journal 











The Pennsylvania Stale College 
Summer Programs—1942 
june 8 to one 26 


Main Summer Session 
June 29 to August 7 


Post-Session 
August 10 to August 28 


Summer Semester for Upperclassmen 
May 18 to August 28 


Summer Semester for Entering Freshmen 
June 8 to August 28 


COMBINE SUMMER STUDY and vacation on a beautiful 
campus in a cool, mountain climate. Comprehensive pro- 
gram of courses on the undergraduate and graduate level 
in academic, professional, and vocational fields. 





For further information and catalogue address: 


Director of Summer Sessions 
Room 101 Burrowes Building 


THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 


State College, Pennsylvania 

















a 
THE BEAUTIFUL CAVERNS OF LURAY 








* JULY 6 to AUGUST 15 « | 
NUTRITION 


%& Energy requirements of all ages, di- 
gestion, assimilation and elimination. 


LARGE QUANTITY COOKING 

% Purchasing, posnnins, 208 serving ms 
foods in quantity; staff management. 

FOOD PREPARATION T O T E a Cc H E R S 

% Art of selection, care, preparation 24 Page Booklet—14 Llustrations 
ond senting OF Seous. @ Scenes From The Beautiful Caverns of 


INSTITUTIONAL MANAGEMENT Luray @ Shenandoah Valley @ Skyline 
te Management and operation of com- Drive @ Shenandoah National Park 


pletely equipped restaurant; personnel @ Scenic and Historic Virginia 
selection and training. Visit the World Famous Luray Caverns this 
REQUEST FOLDER S-83 year. Write today for your copy cithis at- 
x Maiat 9 tractive booklet. 
F lu 16MM silent—16MM Sound Motion Pictures 
NEW YOR INSTITUTE d and 35MM Slides available to Schools on a 
660 Madison Ave., (at 60th St.) N.Y. C.. 
Licensed by N. Y. State © REgent 4-7400 

































Free-Loan Basis. All in Natural Color. 


LURAY CAVERNS, Luray, Va. 





























SUMMER 
STUDY 


at 
HOME 


Ir you can’t go to summer 
school, study at home by 
enrolling in teacher edu- 
cation correspondence 
courses with the Corres- 
pondence Study Division 
of the School of Education, 
The Pennsylvania State 
College, State College 
Pennsylvania. 






































STUDY THIS SUMMER ON THE 
sHores OF LAKE CHAMPLAIN 


Summer Session 
July 8 to August 18 


Graduate and Under-graduate courses in 
Liberal Arts, Education, Business Admini- 
stration and Engineering. Pre-Medical and 
Pre-Dental courses. Courses for superin- 
:  tendents, principalsand teach- 
¢, ers. Special work in Fine 
Arts, Vocal and Instrumental 
Music and Drama. Demonstra- 
$ tion schools. Musical and 
i dramatic entertainments. 
\, Defense Training Courses 
S| Including First Aid 
* Mountain and Lake Excur- 
x sions under University direc- 
tion. Write for illus- 


4 sx trated builetin. 


Al B. C. DOUGLASS 











Summer Session 


Director of 
= Burlington, Vt. 





UNIVERSITY OF 


ERMONT 


Accelerated Program .. Summer Quarter June | - August 18 











TEACHERS AND PRINCIPALS 


Vacation and Permanent Positions 
$240 for 80 Days’ Work or $1200 
for 300 Days’ Work 


WRITE: EDUCATORS ASSOCIATION 
335 Fifth Ave. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


POQQQLLO ONL OLLOLLOLOLOLLS 








JTWin PINE RANC 


In the Poccno Mountains 


Truly Western — Unexcelled Horses — and Food — 
All Sports and 10,000 acres of the finest riding coun- 
try in the Poconos. 


TOM ROBINSON, R. D. 3, Stroudsburg, Pa. 
Phone 2022-J-1 
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Gay, lively books that children like... . Sound books that teachers like... . 


JOHNSON AND OTHERS 
OUR LANGUAGE 


A new English series for grades 2 to 8. These seven 
attractive books abound in features which recom- 
mend them to pupil and teacher alike. 


Grade 2—BETTY-BOBBY-BILLY (Work-book) 
Grade 3—GOOD ENGLISH HABITS 

Grade 4—ENGLISH FOR YOU AND ME 
Grade 5—ENGLISH IN WORK AND PLAY 
Grade 6—PUTTING ENGLISH TO WORK 
Grade 7—ENGLISH AT YOUR SERVICE 
Grade 8—GREATER SKILL IN ENGLISH 





Stimulating true-to-life experiences around which 
language habits develop naturally—Sound instruc- 
tion—Abundant practice, tests, and more practice— 
Full attention to grammar—Gay illustrations. 


For full description send for circular No. 672. 


GINN AND COMPANY 





70 Fifth Avenue 
New York 

















ANNOUNCING 
A NEW SERIES 


HEALTH OF OUR NATION 


CLIFFORD LEE BROWNELL Ph. D. 
JESSE FEIRING WILLIAMS Sc. D. M.D. 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


IN PREPARATION 


12 books for 12 grades 
TO 
relate instruction in healthful living to 
the needs of the nation. 


present in an orderly and logically pro- 
gressive way the scientific facts for healthful 
living. 

inspire children to learn the facts and 
to build healthful practices into their lives. 


American Book Company 
88 Lexington Ave. New York, New York 












Elizabethtown College 


1942 
SUMMER SESSIONS 


June 2 to August 21 


ACCELERATED PROGRAM 
Intersession—June 2 to 20 
hree Weeks 
Summer Session—June 22 to August 1 
Six Weeks 
Post Session—August 3 to 22 
Three Weeks 

























Earn from 3 to 12 credits toward A.B. 
and B.S. degrees or advanced teacher 
certification. 







Write to: 
DIRECTOR, SUMMER SESSIONS 
Elizabethtown College 
Elizabethtown, Pa. 











SPECIAL SUMMER CLASSES 


Six-week term, June 22 to July 31. Two-week terms, 
June 29 to July 10, July 13 to July 24, August 3 to Au- 
gust 14. Courses offered for teachers of elementary 
grades, kindergarten, nursery school, superintend- 
ents, supervisors and principals. Refresher courses for 
those returning to teaching and refresher survey 
courses for teachers in service. Practical demonstra- 
tion school available for observation. 


National College of Education 
Edna Dean Baker, Pres. Box 238-E Evanston, Ill. 


Are You ‘‘Job Satisfied’’ 
For Next Term? 
WORK FOR UNCLE SAM 
START $1,260 TO $2,100 YEAR 

68,578 appointments in last fiscal year announced. 
War program is increasing appointments. Teachers 
have a big advantage. Big pay, short hours and plea- 
sant work. Write immediately to Franklin Institute, 
Dept. L-226, Rochester, N.Y., for free 32-page book 
with list of government positions for teachers, and full 
particulars telling how to qualify. 
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EDUCATION FOR SURVIVAL* 


N A recent issue of School and Society, 1. L. Kandel of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, quotes from an 

article entitled “Education for Actual Life.” It appeared 
in the Annals of Education, Volume I, 1831. It reads in 
part as follows: 

“The following illustration of a very well-known prin- 
ciple, that it is the purpose of education to fit the pupil for 
the actual duties of life, is somewhat amusing. It is said 
that some Virginian philanthropists offered to educate some 
of the Indians, They received from the shrewd savages 
the following reply. 

‘Brothers of the white skin! You must know that all 
people do not have the same ideas on the same subjects; 
and you must not take it ill that our manner of thinking in 
regard to the kind of education which you offer us does 
not agree with yours. We have had in this particular 
some experience. Several of our young men were some 
time since educated at the northern colleges, and learned 
there all the sciences. But when they returned to us, we 
found they were spoiled. They were miserable runners. 
They did not know how to live in the woods. They 
could not bear hunger and cold. They could not build a 
cabin, nor kill a deer, nor conquer an enemy. They had 
even forgotten our language; so that not being able to 
serve us as warriors, or hunters, or counsellors, they were 
absolutely good for nothing.” 

We have generally accepted the theses that all life is a 
struggle for existence and that those best fitted for this 
struggle survive. Undoubtedly, the college education of- 
fered to the Indians did not fit them for the type of tribal 
life in which they moved nor, from their point of view, 
would it aid them in perpetuating the civilization of the 
red man. True to their ideals, the Indian chiefs were in 
a large degree wise in their judgments. Their lack of 
wisdom, however, resided apparently in the fact that they 
failed to recognize in their immediate environment the 
encroachment of forces and powers not in sympathy with 
Indian civilization, with the perpetuation of the traditions 
and ideals of Indian life, and with the domination of the 
Indian race on the North American continent. 

In 1917-18, within our memory span, the United States 
of America participated in World War I to make the 
world safe for democracy. Following the conflict, either 
consciously or unconsciously, either in wisdom or in 
ignorance, the United States of America for the most part 
continued its pattern of life. Its institutions of learning 
continued much the same as they had previous to the War. 

Now we are actively participating in World War II. 
This time to save democracy, to save the democratic institu- 
tions of the United States, and perhaps even to save the 
United States itself as a nation among nations. 


Can Democracy Endure? 

To many thinking citizens, the greatest single issue con- 
fronting humanity is—can democracy endure? While 
even in this age of instantaneous world-wide communica- 
tion we cannot be certain in our conclusions that we have 
had access to a reasonable share of pertinent facts, it is 
obvious that behind the kaleidoscopic political and_ social 
changes of the old world, lie overwhelming economic forces 
that cannot be ignored. Some maintain that behind every 
social upheaval lies an economic cause. Certainly it is 
obvious that the surging economic impacts of recent years 
make it clear that freedom, as conceived by Americans, 
must be safeguarded at all times if it is to endure. 


- * Address of the Superintendent of Public Instruction at School- 
men’s Week, March 19, 1942. 
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By FRANCIS B. HAAS 


Among the reasons given for not doubting the survival 
of our democracy is the feeling among many Americans 
that our social order, with its Bill of Rights, is but an in- 
evitable step in a neutral evolution,—that democracy is a 
pre-ordained destiny of social relationships, that it has 
come to us, and will remain with us, irrespective of what 
we may do, or may fail to do, that regardless of repeated 
warnings that “Eternal vigilance is the price of freedom,” 
our people and eventually those of the entire world, will 
more and more be permitted to enjoy the blessings of in- 
dividual self-direction and group self-determination. 

It is a sad commentary that apparently we enter World 
War II with much the same degree of preparedness that 
prevailed at the time of our entrance into World War I. It 
is obvious that, during the years intervening between World 
War I and World War II, we made great material, scien- 
tific, and technical progress but did we not, like the Indian 
chiefs of old, fail to realize that there were in the world 
about us Nations not sympathetic to our national ideals, 
to our form of government, and that many of these na- 
tions were planning deliberately through education, through 
scientific development, and through industry to subordinate 
the ideals which we hold dear to a regimented system of 
military conquest and authority. 

It has been said that probably the most remarkable event 
in all history has been the fact that the United States over 
a period of ten years or more permitted Japan to build 
herself into a Frankenstein monster on material and 
techniques provided by the United States. 

It appears that our mistake, like the failure of the Indian 
chiefs, was psychological. First, namely, our failure to 
understand what other nations desire to do, can do, and will 
do. Apparently, we failed to sense a struggle for na- 
tional existence until it was upon us. As a nation we 
were not alone in this failure. In fact, in tracing his- 
torically the fall of national civilizations it is significant 
to find that in almost every instance there has been a failure 
to appreciate what rival nations and civilizations desired 
to do, could do, and would do. 


Role of Intelligence Service 


However, in contrast to this peacetime attitude, when 
our armed forces are in actual conflict this function ap- 
pears to be developed to a high degree, particularly in our 
intelligence service. Great reliance is placed upon it in 
military campaigns and during actual participation of our 
armed forces. It attempts definitely to forecast what the 
enemy desires to do, what it can do and will do, and plans 
action accordingly. 

It is interesting to note in other phases of our National 
and civil life that we have developed some activities which 
are analogous to those of our intelligence service when 
participating in war. A very good and simple illustra- 
tion is our weather bureau. The speed and direction of 
approaching storms are forecast with a great deal of ac- 
curacy. Vessels on the high seas and seacoast towns are 
warned to be in a state of preparedness. While it is true 
that we have not devised methods by which the direction 
of hurricanes or tornadoes can be diverted, we have de- 
vised techniques of preparedness which lessen to a marked 
degree the impact of the storm. The point I am striving 
to emphasize is this. Does it not seem strange that we 
have been unable to make a transfer of this technique of 
forecasting to the designs and patterns of activities of the 
leaders of aggressive national groups? Increasingly it be- 
comes apparent that our ability to meet speedily and ef- 
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fectively these recurrent onslaughts from antagonistic and 
aggressive nations is dependent almost entirely to the de- 
gree which we as a Nation can recognize and forecast what 
they desire to do, what they can do, and what they will do. 
Whatever their abilities or methods or techniques may be, 
our survival depends upon our ability to surpass them since 
the fittest still survive. 

In physical stamina we must be their equals; in intelli- 
gence and technical skills we must surpass them; in pro- 
duction capacity we must out-produce them. Our war 
materials, guns, planes, and ships must be superior and 
the intelligence and training of our leadership second to 
none in the world. All these in the final analysis are out- 
comes of education. 

Someone has said that this is a war of college men. 
If so, this will be no less true of war in the future. It is 
with pride that we can point to the service which the 
schools are rendering in our present war effort. They 
have responded to every call for cooperation and enlarged 
activity. They are currently training thousands of workers 
in defense industries, are promoting the sale of defense 
bonds and stamps, are meeting every request from every 
agency of the Federal government—civil, naval, and mili- 
tary. 

The question I desire to raise is this. Is it not true, 
however, that to a large extent our present frantic par- 
ticipation in many of these activities results from our failure 
to realize and to understand the factors involved in sur- 
vival as a nation? In other words, national survival for 
us appears to involve first, the desire to achieve the demo- 
cratic ideal and second, the ability and willingness to have 
mobilized at all times our technical resources for the pro- 
tection of our way of life. These are the problems that 
challenge education in the present and in the years that 
lie ahead if we are to survive as a democracy. 


Universal Education 

First, there must be universal education so that no in- 
dividual in these United States of ours is unable because of 
illiteracy to participate fully in his citizenship obligations. 
Second, the extent of our education must be enlarged to 
include at all times an understanding of the political ideals 
of other nations and an understanding of what other na- 
tions can do and will do to achieve their objectives and, 
third, the quality of our education must guarantee superior 
civic, vocational and technical competence. 

In addition, there are many barriers to an effective all- 
eut effort which must be removed if this nation of ours 
is to take its place as one adapted for the struggle of ex- 
istence which apparently will be long with us. Among 
these are the frontiers of indifference, intolerance, ineffici- 
ency, waste, complacency, disease, dissipation, luxury, and 
immorality. In the main they are things of the spirit but 
the public school of America if it is to fulfill its function 
in the years ahead must give due consideration to the con- 
quering of these frontiers. 


The Dictatorial Attitude 

It is easy to understand the vital part played in this 
process by cur educational leadership. Do educational 
leaders have a dictatorial attitude or do they apply the 
principles of democracy to education? By dictatorial atti- 
tude I mean 

(a) Do they have closed minds and are not tolerant of 
new ideas? 

(b) Do they have fixations—for example, do they believe 
that a classical education in secondary schools is the 
perfect type, and will not try vocational education re- 
gardless of its success in other communities? 

(c) Are they confirmed opportunists who shape their 
thinking and program always to fit the thinking of 
local boards? 
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The Democratic Attitude 


Or do they have the democratic attitude? 

(a) Do they search for broader educational horizons and 
urge their principals and teachers to contribute ideas? 

(b) Do they believe that their programs are good but never 
limited? Do they explore new fields to prove their 
values? 

(c) Are they fearless in educational leadership, confined 
neither to their own pet ideas nor to the imposed 
thinking of a political group? 

If it be true that developmental opportunity for all our 
citizens is an integral part of our pattern of democracy, 
then it follows that the financial support of education must 
be adequate both in times of peace and in times of war in 
order that the products of leadership may become realities. 
This means that every school district in Pennsylvania must 
be able to finance a reasonable minimum program of educa- 
tion including a clear recognition of the fundamental fact 
that when all is said and done education takes place pri- 
marily at the point of teacher-pupil contact. 

Harold Benjamin in a recent address on the topic, “Amer- 
ica Must Be Strong,” concluded with this statement: 


“It is easy to say the kind of education you need 
costs money and we need the moneys for guns, but in 
the modern world as in the days of Augustus Caesar 
money is symbolic of the organized efforts of the people. 
Education costs effort. Guns cost effort. Planes cost 
effort. Good government costs effort, and the more 
efficient and well organized and intelligent the effort 
the lower the eventual cost. 

“Education of a purposeful kind is the greatest cost 
reducer in organized society. If we want a powerful 
people for a strong war defense effort we cannot af- 
ford to be legion wise and school foolish.” 


In conclusion, in my judgment “Education for Survival” 
must include, (1) an understanding of our own political 
ideal, (2) an understanding of the political ideal of other 
nations, (3) an understanding of the effect of the impact 
of antagonistic ideals, (4) an understanding of the plans 
of other nations to impose their ideals upon us, (5) an 
understanding of what other nations can do and will do 
to secure domination, and (6) specific training to sustain 
the individual and the nation. Unless we pay the cost to 
perpetuate democracy—we shall pay the cost of its defeat. 
In either case we pay. 





Classical Teachers Conference 


HE meeting of the Pennsylvania State Association of 
Classical Teachers is scheduled for Penn State Hotel, 
State College, Saturday, May 16, 1942. 
The program is as follows: 
g:30-10:00 A Challenge to the Teachers of Latin, Horace 
W. Wright, Chairman, Department of Latin, 
Lehigh University 
10:00-11:45 Conference 
Latin 3 and 4 (Cicero and Vergil) Ellis 
Schnabel 
Latin 1 and 2—Mary Van Divort 
12:00- 1:00 (Luncheon) Reservations should be made by 
May 1. Write Catharine E. Lobach, Abing- 
ton, Pa. 
1:30- 2:30 Tests—Juanita M. Downes 
2:30- 3:15 “Fastigia Rerum”—Robert H. Chastney, Prin- 
cipal, Townsend Harris High School, New 
York City 
Dues of $1 may be sent to the Treasurer, Wm. Hurwitz, 
West Philadelphia High School, Philadelphia. 
penne ne 


Thinking is the hardest work there is, which is the 
probable reason why so few engage in it—Henry Ford 
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OUR EDUCATIONAL FOREIGN 


POLICY 


OTHER NATIONS 
OUR FRIENDS 


OW that we are really in the war we need a foreign 

policy for the approaching peace. Our philosophy of 
education requires that our schools keep several steps ahead 
of the times—in the matter of international relations. Our 
whole history reveals that we are a peace-loving people. 
We have never been prepared for military encounters, and 
our thoughts have continuously been devoted to domestic 
and commercial life. Perhaps there is no better educational 
foreign policy than this—that we regard other nations as 
friends. Now more than ever we are called on to be foreign- 
policy-minded. Let us hope this motivation will continue 
after the war. 

Our children need to be trained to cultivate the non- 
American point of view, to see clearly the genius of other 
races and to understand more fully the economic and 
moral necessity for interracial collaboration. They must 
be educated to feel at home anywhere. We should educate 
the whole child for the whole world, preparing him to 
recognize international differences and to enjoy vicarious 
experience involving the peoples of every continent. Never 
should our youth be allowed to believe that the world 
belongs to us—or to any particular country. The world 
never did belong to Alexander, Caesar, Charlemagne, or 
Napoleon. It never was under the control of the Bourbons, 
Hapsburgs, Hohenzollerns, or Romanovs. The Emperor 
of Japan, the Nazi Fuehrer, and the Italian Duce are un- 
able to realize their imperialistic ambitions. - The reason for 
this is that the whole world belongs to every responsible 
person and country—to share and to help develop. 


The Three L’s 


The true collectivization of mankind is spiritual, ethical, 
and creative. Nothing benefits or injures anyone very 
much that does not benefit or injure everyone some. Pro- 
vincialism and selfishness are the unpardonable sins where 
land is concerned. The three L’s of our educational creed 
should be LAND, LIFE, and LOVE. 

The specific prerequisites of our educational foreign 
policy have to be generated in local communities first. The 
germs are residual, and they become expansive and_ pro- 
ductive under favorable instructional conditions. Proper 
attitudes are not difficult to inculcate on the elementary 
school level, and in the high school they frequently become 
the major interests of adolescent minds. Whatever gives 
evidence of maturity and socialization is earnestly sought. 
What an opportune time this is to foster the brand of 
cosmopolitanism that is indispensable to peace. Already 
we are making progress with Canada and Mexico, and a 
forthright Pan-Americanism is evolving. 


Cordial International Relations 

Many Americans have learned from direct contact how 
to get along with Europeans, and wider opportunities are 
soon to be presented to our teachers and students. It is 
insistent that we know the sealanes, skylines, highways, 
and railroads that lead to the homes of those with whom 
we should be more familiar. It would do us all good to 
become more sophisticated in the ways of the world. In 
the years ahead there will be submarine freight service to 
meet emergencies and airways express deliveries that will 


* Professor of Education, Pennsylvania State College. 
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By CARROLL D. CHAMPLIN" 


make us exemplars of dispatch. The life of tomorrow even 
in lands remote is our educational problem HERE and 
NOW. There is romance in distance, and the possession 
of an open and enriched mind is the password that admits 
us to the company of our fellow human beings far away. 

Cordial international relations are an art and a science 
that can be taught. With a large body of refugees and 
allied agents observing us we have the unparalleled privilege 
of launching a comprehensive experiment in the teaching 
of interracial understanding. Here is the great challenge 
that faces our instructors in geography and history, English 
and the foreign languages, science and civics, and virtually 
every subject. Our country today is enjoying the patronage 
of numerous critical observers from every corner of the 
globe—specialists in research, military and naval experts, 
and alert understudies in aviation. Putting our peace 
theories to the test of a constructive educational program 
is our chance to do our BIT—and to make it our BEST. 


A Genuine Brotherhood of Man 

Not even our masterpieces of art, literature, music, or 
the theatre have been able to soften the hearts of men 
sufficiently to impel them to solve their international prob- 
lems without bloodshed. As military and industrial forces 
require a joint command just so do the moral forces of the 
world cry out for a unified program of action supported 
by organized education. We have a native intelligence 
adequate to neutralize the jealousy of nations. The tyrants 
of the past were an insult to thinking men, and the totali- 
tarian war-makers of today represent history’s best illustra- 
tion of the misuse of the human brain. When the nations 
that have been achieving the most and those that promise 
the best in the future are able harmoniously to pool their 
resources and their plans, then we shall have the basis for 
building a genuine brotherhood of man. 

An elaborate program of research is desired to cover the 
cultural features of international intercourse. Our programs 
of study will have to be revised and extended from the 
kindergarten through the university. It may be that we 
have not yet utilized some excellent material long since 
supplied, subject matter held in reserve now taking on 
fresh significance. Children need to be reminded that we 
all err in making hasty generalizations about foreign na- 
tions and individuals. Nothing conduces more to friend- 
ship than honest, reflective thinking. We are so often in 
error concerning races and persons with whom we seldom 
associate. We must try to keep our minds unprejudiced 
and to tear down the barriers that block our vision—ob- 
stacles resulting from human nature, common gossip, and 
faulty instruction. 

Profound consequences have been derived from the 
heterogeneity of our population, and American unity is the 
outgrowth of our schools, churches, theatres, and congenial 
community life. We can enhance our reputation for sin- 
cerity by acquiring an interest in the habits, humor, and 
pastimes of other nationalities, particularly in the countries 
we are going to visit. By means of hypothetical exercises 
we can become tourists of the world and learn how to be- 
have in the company of those who have inherited tradi- 
tions and customs different from our own. Teachers will 
be expected to assume leadership responsibilities, and those 
who display a special aptitude for winning their patrons to 
an educational program with a broader humanitarian base 
will be serving civilization exceedingly well. 








CULTURAL STUDIES IN WARTIME 


By E. H. ROSENBERRY* 


EFORE Pearl Harbor it might have seemed pointless 
to defend where no attack has been made; but now 
that our vigilance has been stepped up to a nervous de- 
gree, it becomes more natural and needful to turn light 
into inoffensive corners where suspicion and reaction may 
germinate. Among other things, the last war and certain 
phases of this one have taught us that the corner of the 
public school curriculum where the arts reside can be a 
nasty breeding place for bias and distortion. Already the 
germs of prejudice may again be at work in lay quarters, 
and it can do no harm to reassert the basic facts behind the 
teaching of literature, art, and music before their lucidity 
becomes clouded or challenged. 

Things cultural are generally in bad odor during a time 
of stress. The pursuit of wisdom, beauty, and good taste 
is held by those who dislike pursuing them under any 
circumstances to be highly inapplicable to the more excit- 
ing business of pursuing Hitler. Reason indicates, how- 
ever, that the aforementioned pursuits underlie all others 
in a civilized society, and that when they cease to, the 
society ceases to be civilized, and the Hitlers, the Mussolinis, 
and the Tojos take over. Whether or not we accept Keats’ 
equation concerning truth and beauty, it is a reasonable 
belief that these qualities, severally or jointly, are our 
surest defense against fallacy. Our country’s philosophy, 
thank God, is founded on both, and it would seem an 
oddly misguided economy to disturb some of the most vital 
stones in that foundation. 


The Foundation Stones 

Among these stones we must include the reading of 
Shakespeare, the hearing of symphonic music, and _ the 
study of painting, though none of these will give our national 
enemies so much as a headache. Moreover—and this should 
not be thought too great a heresy—our children should 
probably continue to be exposed to German literature, where 
it is good, to the music of Wagner and Verdi, and to the 
frankly Japanese atmosphere of Gilbert and Sullivan’s 
“Mikado.” To deny the justice of this tolerance is to admit 
the validity of Nazi reasoning. Imagine repudiating the 
English language because it has roots in Rome! Yet by 
just this type of logic do some well-meaning Americans 
repudiate the music of Richard Wagner, who happens to be 
Hitler’s favorite composer. 

What this proves is that there are some things in this 
world of friction that are still and always universal, and that 
it is perhaps more important to cleave to these things than 
to those which are purely national, even and especially in 
times like the present. This, in brief, is the case for con- 
tinuing and expanding the study of literature, art, and music 
in the public schools in wartime. What these fields con- 
tribute to the broadening of the human soul is no less per- 
suasive, but a little too nebulous to be discussed in this 
brief space. From the standpoint of religion and general 
philosophy, it is clear that the schools must maintain a 
spiritual strength, an intellectual balance, and a cultural 
progress in order to anchor a civilization that tends in 
most quarters to be at sea. The school and the church are 
about the only two institutions whose prime function 
it is to keep their eye on the ball, that is, on ultimate goals, 
and they must not be allowed to swerve from their long- 
range objectives. Let us remember that wars tend to make us 
short-sighted, and that there is just as much danger in the 
threatened incursion of passion and intolerance as in the 
invasion of a more palpable foe. 


* Head, English Department, Hamburg High School. 


Universality a Proof 

Now, it may be asked, isn’t this world of culture after 
all just a glittering abstraction, rather dangerously detached 
from the realities which our very preservation forces us to 
meet? No. On the contrary, the applications of art, litera- 
ture, and music to any conceivable situation are endless: the 
fact of their universality assures us of that. The study of 
Shakespeare’s “Macbeth” can teach our 1942 seniors, not a 
musty episode in Scottish history, but the psychology of 
Hitlerism and the means by which it must be resisted. In 
the same manner, the evils of oligarchy and communism are 
implicit in Dickens’ “Tale of Two Cities,” and the fallacies 
of escape and isolation leap from every page of Eliot’s 
“Silas Marner.” What pupil or teacher can fail to hear the 
Nazi hordes retreating from Moscow, as did Napoleon’s, 
when he listens to Tschaikovsky’s stirring and victorious 
“1812 Overture?” And as for the graphic arts, merely con- 
sider “Washington Crossing the Delaware” or “The Spirit 
of ’76” and judge for yourself the emotional impact such 
pictures can have on a child learning to defend an America 
again in the throes of a righteous battle. Or take the 
members of the senior class from your high school and give 
them an hour in the Lincoln Memorial, and ten thousand 
Japanese will not prevail over them. 

On the subject of Vergil, Milton, Addison, and similar 
ancient and massive intellects who are always being attacked 
or belittled by those who would be thought liberal or pro- 
gressive, the conservative can only reaffirm a deep conviction 
that these men must be encountered on the highroad to 
truth and beauty, and that there is about as much sense 
in removing them from the curriculum now or at any time 
as there would be in removing the keel of a ship simply 
because it is below the water and you can’t see it. Probably 
the chief grievance of many against their writings is not 
inutility, but the bare fact that their mastery requires hard 
work. At least that’s why a lot of us disliked Latin and the 
classics when we were in school. Not that these things 
can not or should not be taught interestingly; but the 
chances are that we learned something in an even sometimes 
dogged pursuit of such difficult and useful knowledge that 
should serve to strengthen the minds of at least one more 
generation of school children. And who can tell what 
strength their minds will need in order to build anything 
good at a time when their interests and energies are daily 
being consumed by the exigencies of destruction? 

It is requisite, when a falsehood is overthrown, that a 
truth be at hand to replace it; and no such fruit can ripen 
in our day without assiduous cultivation. How better can 
we cultivate it than by teaching subjects that are at once 
disciplinary, inspirational, and applicable to the very heart 
of the world’s monstrous problems? 





Basic Principles of School Defense Program 


1. The basic defense of the schools is public understanding, 
approval, and support. 

2. The efficiency of schools depends upon the quality of 
the standards maintained, the ability and attitudes of 
teachers, and the adequacy of financial support. 

3. The continuance of democracy depends upon the train- 
ing, education, and loyalty of the great masses of our 
people. 

4. The winning of the war depends upon the training, 
education, and loyalty of our soldiers and workers. 

5. The schools of our country are basic defense agencies of 
such importance that they must not be impaired by wars 
or depressions.—National Commission for the Defense 
of Democracy Through Education 
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THE SCHOOL'S JOB 


JOHN T. SHUMAN* 


T is always important and necessary that we have a phil- 

osophy against which to evaluate our actions and opin- 

ions. 

Two statements will perhaps clarify the bases for the 

opinions expressed; namely, 

1. The prosecution and the winning of this war are the 
most important problems confronting the American 
people today; and it is the business of the American 
educational system to help win the war by every 
means at its command. 

2. During this crisis it is only sensible and right that we 
maintain all possible educational services; but at the 
same time, it is equally imperative that the public 
school become a more unified organization offering 
educational opportunities in terms of objectives that 
are appropriate to the present and the future. 


It is impossible to consider all the important and vital 
phases of the current problems confronting the schools in 
this emergency or even all the implications of the two above 
statements. It is appropriate, however, to point out what 
must surely be done, leaving for another time and place 
the discussion of other steps which need be taken and the 
defense of those things which have come to us from another 
era. 


The Immediate Problem 

The public school is no longer a class institution in any 
sense of the word. Although it needs still to prepare cer- 
tain of its students for higher education, this function is 
now important for only a minority of its students. The 
school must provide adequate and suitable educational serv- 
ice for youth who will never attend collegiate institutions 
and for youth who leave at about the ninth-grade level. 
Furthermore, it must increasingly provide for the adult 
who now looks to the school for assistance in meeting the 
adjustments he must inevitably make. 

By no stretch of the imagination can our schools help win 
the peace or save democracy by clinging to courses or pro- 
grams inappropriate for many of its students. Instead, it 
must bring its youthful and adult students to grips with 
the vital issues and activities of our society and with those 
things basic in our present day civilization. These now 
constitute as much a part of our culture as anything of the 
ancient world. Education today must fit the day and period 
in which we are living. 

By 1943 our military forces will require some nine mil- 
lions of men, our war industries another 25 millions, and 
our total war effort the energies of more than sixty per cent 
of our population. Work habits will change. We shall 
work a longer week. As our military forces and war pro- 
duction move toward their peaks, manpower will become as 
scarce as some vital minerals. More jobs will open for 
women, for youngsters, and for the retired. 

If a major portion of our population will expend its 
energies in the war effort and if our war industries alone 
will require some 25 millions of workers, then it follows 
logically that a major portion of our school population, both 
adult and secondary, should and must be prepared for these 
jobs. More specifically, this means a still greater increase 
in all forms of vocational education and a participation of 
a much larger proportion of our secondary school population 
in this type of terminal education. 

The war must be won and democracy saved first in our 





“Instructor, Williamsport Technical Institute. 


PRIORITY RATING A-1-A 


factories. To this end industrial establishments must be 
manned by trained workers, both the young and the old. 
Industry has no place for the untrained or the incompetent, 
and it is the job of the public school, especially the voca- 
tional schools, to do this training. No educational ad- 
ministrator will be able to go before the court of public 
opinion with clean hands unless he has in the present 
emergency furthered wherever possible this gigantic pro- 
gram of training for the nation’s war effort. The immediate 
problem then before the public educational system is to 
supply necessary trained personnel through its vocational 
schools. 

Several other related problems deserve our consideration 
here. 


Occupational Adjustment of Youth 


Youth employment in Pennsylvania, as elsewhere, is rising 
and will continue to rise. Youth sixteen and seventeen years 
of age are finding increasing opportunities for employment 
and are accepting those opportunities. This trend is evi- 
dent in both full-time and part-time employment. Work 
opportunities are desirable and even necessary to the oc- 
cupational adjustment of many of our young people. But 
today as yesterday, large numbers of youth have had inade- 
quate or no guidance before entering employment. Except 
in isolated instances, the school has not assumed its full 
responsibility for this large group of youth who seek em- 
ployment early in life and are not candidates for “higher 


‘ education.” 


This responsibility of the school for the education, guid- 
ance, and follow-up of youthful and adult students is clear 
and undisputed. It is important to note, however, that 
when people begin to seek employment they need more 
than general guidance—they need counselling in terms 
of available employment opportunities. To be effective, the 
counselling must be an integral part of both training and 
placement programs. 


Rehabilitation of the Disabled 

The physically handicapped have a claim on any assist- 
ance which any public agency can give them. The first 
group are those who have been crippled by disease or ac- 
cident. These individuals, and there are many of them, can 
become very effective industrial soldiers in our productive 
effort. This group is now being trained successfully for 
service in industry through the cooperative efforts. of the 
State Rehabilitation services and the various school districts. 

In the near future we shall have with us another group 
which will certainly have the highest of priorities on our 
services. These are the ones who return disabled from the 
battlefronts. Once again these victims of war will begin 
filtering back into their home communities. When they 
arrive, it will certainly devolve upon the schools to train 
them vocationally and to assist in any way possible for the 
readjustment of these men who have served in our armed 
forces. 


What is Being Done 

As a part of the total war effort, the Federal Government 
has already made available federal funds which are being 
used to provide (1) vocational courses of less than college 
grade for workers preparing to enter war industries, or for 
workers already employed in those industries; (2) short 
courses in colleges to help meet shortages of technical special- 
ists. Undoubtedly there will at the appropriate time be 

(Turn to page 308) 








RETIREMENT INFORMATION 


Epiror’s Note 
System. 





43. How can one secure information about the Retirement 
System? 
One can secure information on any question concerning 
the Retirement System by writing to H. H. Baish, Secre- 
tary of the Public School Employes’ Retirement Board, 


Harrisburg, Pa. 


44. Is it necessary for each member of the system to name 
a beneficiary? 

Yes. Each member of the Retirement System should 
make sure that there is on file with the Retirement Board 
the name of the individual to whom will be paid his ac- 
cumulated deductions in the event of death before retire- 
ment. 


45. Should more than one individual be named as bene- 
ficiary? 

Yes. In addition to naming one beneficiary, each mem- 
ber should name a contingent beneficiary, so that if the 
original beneficiary dies provision will have been made 
for the disposition of the funds to the member’s credit. 

46. What happens to the funds if the individual has not 
named a beneficiary? 

If no beneficiary has been named, the accumulated de- 
ductions in the Retirement System to the credit of the 
member will be refunded to his estate. 


47. Should a member have credentials or a policy to show 
his membership in the Retirement System? 

Each individual who joined the system, or who has be- 
come a member by entrance into the school system has 
received a card certifying membership and showing rate 
of contribution. 

Note: The official yellow card of membership bears the 
name of the teacher and the rate of his contribution. 


48. How long before retirement should one give notice to 
the Retirement Board at Harrisburg? 

It is not necessary to give notice at all before retiring. 
Many teachers wait until after they retire. Application 
may be made for retirement allowance any time within 12 
months after one retires. The allowance can be dated back 
to the time of retirement, provided application is made 
within 12 months. 

49. To whom should the application be made? 

In the majority of school districts applications are made 

through the office of the superintendent of schools. 


50. Will the retirement check be sent from the local district 
or from Harrisburg? 
The check will be sent from Harrisburg. 


51. In what instalments will the annuity be paid? 
The annuity will be paid in twelve monthly instalments. 


52. Must annuitant endorse the check personally or may the 
check be deposited to his account in a bank? 
Checks must be endorsed by annuitant, or if not, the 
Retirement Board must have written notice that someone 
else is authorized to endorse the annuitant’s check. 


53. What is the least amount of money that will be de- 
ducted from a teacher’s monthly annuity to assure his 
beneficiary the balance of the contributions or accumu- 
lated deductions in the account of the annuitant, in case 
the teacher dies after receiving a few monthly pay- 
ments? 

This question refers to option No. 1. The amount of 
the deduction depends upon the age at which the teacher 

retired, but it is never more than 30%. 
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The third instalment of pertinent facts concerning the Pennsylvania Public School Employes’ Retirement 
See page 237 of the March issue and page 270 of the April issue of the Journat for preceding instalments. 


54. Why is there opposition to legislation for an earlier 
retirement age? 

The greatest objection comes from teachers throughout 
the State. Lowering the age cuts the annuity in half or 
increases greatly the rate contribution of the State and the 
districts. It would be easier to get the legislators to agree 
to such an amendment than to persuade teachers to sup- 
port it. In many districts the optional retirement age 62 
is made the compulsory age. The record of superannua- 
tion retirement shows that the majority prefer the retire- 
ment age to remain as it now stands in the Retirement 
Law, 62 vears—7o years. The average age of employees 
who retired as superannuation annuitants during the last 
ten years is slightly over 66 years. This figure indicates 
that the majority do not want to retire at an earlier age 
than now permitted. See appendix. 


55. If I am on leave two years because of disability how will 
that absence affect my final retirement allowance? 
The loss of two years’ service reduces the number of 
years of service by two and consequently reduces the multi- 
plier in the calculation of your annuity by two. 


56. If a member is out of school on disability allowance 
two years prior to and up to the time of his sixty- 
second birthday, what is the method of procedure? 

A person retired on disability who is not sufficiently re- 
stored to health to return to school before age 62 continues 
on a disability allowance. 


57. Is a member permitted to contribute when he is not 
teaching? 

No. A member can pay into the system only while he 
is in the service at regular salary or on leave of absence 
with pay. 

58. Is it possible to borrow on one’s accumulated contribu- 
tions? 

No. One purpose of the Fund is to insure an annuity 
for a teacher upon retirement, thus relieving the State of 
the care of that individual. 


59. Is a retired teacher required to pay an income tax? 


The Federal government requires every person having a 
certain amount of income to pay an income tax provided 
the exemptions permitted by law still leave a base for 
taxation. 

According to the law in the year 1942 a retired teacher 
receiving a retirement allowance from the School Employes’ 
Retirement Fund in Pennsylvania must report as gross in- 
come 3% of the total amount of his contributions to the 
Retirement Fund. The difference between this amount 
and the retirement allowance is excluded from the gross 
income each year. When the total exclusions equal the 
total contributions, the total retirement allowance is re- 
ported as gross income. 


Appendix 


AverRAGE AGE oF EmpLoyeEEs Wuo Retirep As _ SvupPErR- 


ANNUATION ANNUITANTS 1931-32 TO 1940-41 


Total Retired As Superannuation Annuitants 


Average 
Total No. of Age at 
Year Ages Employees Retirement 
1931-32 20,466 308 66 
1932-33 24,723 372 66 
1933-34 28,963 441 66 
1934-35 25,843 393 66 


(Turn to page 309) 
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WRITTEN LANGUAGE IN 
THIRD (GGRADE mas. BERTHA GERSTNER JOHNSON 





N THE McKees Rocks schools a new course of study in 
English was constructed last year. The teachers formu- 
lated this course under the supervision of Ellen M. Geyer 
of the University of Pittsburgh. The purpose of this article 
is to describe some ot the activities that were used in fol- 
lowing the course in the third grade during this past term. 


Correct Sentence Structure 

The beginning ot the third year seemed a very suitable 
time for stressing correct sentence structure. The first 
activity in which the children engaged was a treasure ex- 
hibit. Each child brought a cherished possession and dis- 
played it. The children also labeled their treasures. Two 
things were required on the labels: the name of the treasure 
and the child’s name. This provided the opportunity for 
teaching capitalization of titles and of proper names. Each 
child told two or three sentences about his treasure—no 
more than three. After the children had told their stories, 
they wrote them. The following stories were among those 
written: 


A Shell that My Aunt Gave Me 
My aunt goes to the seashore every summer. She always 
brings me something. This time she brought this shell. 
Benjamin McAleer 


My Christmas Doll 


This doll is my best treasure. She has a broken leg. 
Her name is Princess Elizabeth. 


Phyllis Porter 


Beads from Indian Mound 
My daddy gave me these beads. They were dug out of 
Indian Mound. These beads are over fifty years old. 
Helen Sproal 
My Persian Kitten 
My kitten was born in our coal cellar. His mother was 
good to him. I call him Treasure. 
Harry Ziel 
A Stone from Endless Caverns 
This piece of stone was found in the Endless Caverns in 
Virginia. It took thousands of years for it to form from 
dripping water. 
Joanne Bridges 
The Alphabet 
Another activity which was used in connection with the 
treasure exhibit was the alphabetical arrangement of words. 
The class, working together with the teacher, arranged the 
names of the children alphabetically and listed the names 
of their treasures beside the owners, as follows: 
Alan—a little car Ernest—a dog 
Benjamin—a clam shell Harry—a kitten 
Bette—a stone Helen—some beads 
Clyde—a toy soldier James—a stone 
Dolores—a Christmas doll Joanne—a stone 
Phyllis—-a doll 
During the second month of school the children decided 
to make a room library. Before beginning construction, 
they went to visit a real library. Since it was necessary to 
receive permission to make this trip, the children wrote a 
note to the principal. Many skills were needed in writing 
this note. The technicalities involved were as follows: 


Capitalization of the principal’s name, the name of the 
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library, the name of a day of the week, the name of a 
month, the name of the sender, the first word of each 
sentence, the first word of the salutation, and the first 
word of the complimentary close 
The use of the comma after the salutation and after the 
complimentary close 
The use of the comma between the name of the day and 
the date 
The correct punctuation of different kinds of sentences 
The correct form of a note 
A Visit to a Library 
The following note was formulated by the entire class. 
Each child made a copy of it, and the neatest, most ac- 
curate copy was taken to the principal. 
Dear Miss Milburn, 

We are making a library corner in our room. We 
want to visit a real library. May we go to the West End 
Library on Monday, November sixth? 

Yours truly, 


The Third Grade 


The children had another experience with writing a note 
when they wrote to their parents, asking their permission 
to make the trip. 

Now it was necessary to write a letter to the librarian, 
making the necessary arrangements with her. A few more 
skills were added to those used in writing a note. They 
were: 

The piacement of the heading 

Correct punctuation and capitalization of the heading 

The use of the apostrophe in the contraction “o'clock” 

The children wrote the following letter, and the neatest, 
most accurate copy was mailed to the librarian. 

Ellsworth School 
McKees Rocks, Pa. 
October 23, 1939 

Dear Miss Pickering, 

We want to visit your library on Monday, November 
sixth, at two o'clock. There are forty-eight children in 
our grade. Our teachers, Miss Ebersole and Miss Gerst- 
ner, will take us. May we come? 

Yours truly, 
The Third Grade 


The children also addressed envelopes. One was selected 
to be sent. 

Before going to the library, the children made a list of 
questions for which they wished to find the answers during 
their visit. This provided an opportunity for emphasizing 
the correct punctuation of questions. It also provided an 
opportunity for reviewing the correct form for writing a 
title. The following list was the result: 


Things to Find Out 


1. How are library books arranged? 

2. How are the shelves marked? 

3. How does the librarian keep a record of the books 
taken out? 

4. How much does a child’s library card cost? 

5. How many books may we take out at one time? 


A few days after the return from the library each child 
wrote a short paragraph about the care of books. The 
children decided upor the title, How to Take Care of a Book. 
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Again they had experience with the correct capitalization 
of titles. As each child completed his paragraph, he checked 
his own work, by referring to the following questions on 


the blackboard: 


1. Did you write the important words of the title with 
capitals? 

. Did you indent the first word of the paragraph? 

. Did you begin every sentence with a capital letter? 

. Did you end every telling sentence with a period? 

. Did you write your name on your paper? 


Ub WN 


The following are two of the stories written: 
How to Take Care of a Book 
We should take good care of books. We must not 
leave a book out in the rain. If we leave a book out in 
the rain, the book will get ruined. We should not handle 


a book with dirty hands. 
Lillian Campbell 


How to Take Care of a Book 


Do not put a pencil in your book. Do not lay your 
book face down or you will break its back. Do not get 
your book dirty. If we put our books in the rain, we 
will ruin them. 

Joanne Bridges 

Indian Unit 

While the children were studying about Indians in their 
social science activity, an opportunity arose for teaching 
them to write two paragraphs in a story. One day they 
were discussing what the Indian children learned to do. 
They realized that the education of the Indian boys was 
different from that of the Indian girls. When they pre- 
pared to write about this subject, they formulated the title, 
What the Indian Children Learned. During the oral dis- 
cussion it became evident that another problem had to be 
taken care of. The sentences all had monotonously similar 
beginnings, as “The Indian boys learned . . .,” repeated 
three or four times, or “The Indian girls learned . . .,” 
repeated again and again. The class discussed the ways in 
which variety might be used. The children did not write 
both paragraphs in one day. They wrote one paragraph 
the first day and the other paragraph the following day. 
In this way it was easier to avoid mixed paragraph con- 
struction. The following are some of the stories written 
during this activity: 

The Indian boys learned to shoot arrows. Their 
fathers taught them to hunt and fish. They were taught 
many other things, too. 

The Indian girls were taught to weave. They were 
taught to make tepees. 

Robert Malcolm 

The Indian girls learned to do different work from 
ours today. They were taught to make pottery. They 
learned to make corn cakes. 

The Indian boys learned different things than the girls 
did. The braves taught them to hunt with a bow and 
arrow. They learned to swim and also to creep up 
quietly. 

Joanne Bridges 

Indian girls learned to weave blankets, to make baskets, 
to make pottery, to carry heavy bundles, and to cook. 
They were taught to make designs, to grind corn, and to 
scrape skins. The mothers taught them to do these 
things. 

The Indian boys were taught to swim, to hunt and 
fish, to make traps, and to shoot. They learned to make 
a fire. 

Jean Dering 
Punctuation and Capitalization 
Near the end of the first semester some of the children 
were still experiencing difficulty with punctuating the dif- 
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ferent kinds of sentences. There were also a few children 
who forgot frequently to write the word J with a capital. 
Writing riddles about Indian life provided practice in these 
technicalities. Before writing them, the class discussed 
the punctuation of various kinds of sentences and capital- 
ization of J when “it stands alone.” After the children had 
written their riddles, they appraised their own work by re- 
ferring to the following questions on the blackboard: 


1. Did you write the word J with a capital letter? 

2. Did you end every telling sentence with a period? 

3. If your last sentence was an asking sentence, did you 

end it with a question mark? 

4. If your last sentence was an ordering sentence, did 

you end it with a period? 

As soon as the manuscripts were completed, the children 
read their riddles to the class, giving the other members 
of the class opportunity for guessing the answers. The 
following are some of the riddles: 

I am made of two poles with skin over me. Indian 
people put bundles on me. Sometimes a dog pulls me. 
What is my name? 

I am made of poles and skins. I have a hole at the 
top of me to let out the smoke. There are designs painted 
on me. What am I? 

I am very small. I am often in a tree or on my mother’s 
back. I am taught not to cry. I can not talk, for I am 
not big enough. Who am I? 

Indians smoke me when there is going to be a fight. 
They use me when they are going to hunt. The Indians 
make peace and smoke me. What am I? 


Pets Teach Descriptive Words 


At the beginning of the second semester the children 
prepared booklets about pets. Each child brought pictures 
which he had clipped from newspapers and magazines. He 
pasted these pictures on separate pages in his booklet. Be- 
fore the children wrote any sentences under these pictures, 
there was a class discussion of good words which might 
be used for the purpose of giving clear descriptions. It was 
to be the aim of each child to use one good “picture” 
word in each of his sentences. The following are some of 
the sentences that the children wrote in their booklets. 

This dog upset the potatoes. 

There are three cows eating out of the trough. 

These two dogs are whispering to each other. 

The cat is staring at me. 

The cows are grazing. 

These dogs are very curious. 

The horse is galloping away. 

This dog is begging for food. 

The quintuplet is looking at the dog. 

The man is admiring his new pet. 

The horse is rearing on his hind legs. 

The baby is delighted with the puppy. 

The cow is lowing. 

This dog is scampering down the street. 

The horses are at the rodeo. 

The deer is dashing away from the hunter. 





American Education Week 1942 


General Theme—Education for Free Men 
Daily Topics 

Sunday, November 8 ..Renews Our Faith 
Monday, November 9 ..Serves Wartime Needs 
Tuesday, November 1o Builds Strong Bodies 
Wednesday, Nov. 11 ..Develops Loyal Citizens 
Thursday, Nov. 12 ...Cultivates Knowledge and _ Skills 
Friday, November 13..Establishes Sturdy Character 
Saturday, November 14 Strengthens Morale for Victory 
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EDUCATIONAL INTERESTS 


An Educational Credo* 


HEN I was a superintendent of schools in the 

Philippine Islands, I once had occasion in late after- 
noon to make a trip by horseback from Alcantara to Looc 
on the Island of Tablas. The light was waning rapidly, and 
the undulating contour of the country made it possible to 
see the trail for only a short distance ahead. I usually 
traveled with armed escort, since the Islands were not 
entirely pacified. 

That afternoon, however, I dispensed with the escort, 
trusting the sagacity of my mount and my own knowledge 
of the route. The little horse galloped bravely, on and on, 
but night advanced, and we had not arrived. I suddenly 
descried objects that seemed strangely familiar in the faint 
glow. The mare stopped on her own accord, and I then 
realized that we had returned to exactly the same place 
we had left two hours before. We had been following the 
traditional circle, and the gallant steed had come home— 
her destination, not mine. 

The journey was resumed with a fresh horse. This time 
an escort showed the way to a weary but a wiser man. 

This homely story is told not simply because it reflects 
in confession a rather amazing measure of personal stupidity. 
It is recited, simply because it points a philosophy. An 
individual or an organization can travel, and travel, and 
travel. It will not, however, go far in a circle. Even the 
longest journey conceivable—the circumnavigation of the 
globe—brings the wanderer back to his starting-point. 

A fanatic is well defined as one who, having lost sight 
of his purpose, travels with ever-increasing momentum. An 
old college professor of mine was wont to say: “Select a 
specific aim, and follow it closely. He who shoots at nothing, 
always hits his mark.” If thought and action are to be 
purposeful they must, in this day of all days, follow straight 
lines. 

It behooves us who belong to professional organizations 
to scrutinize our aims and our policies and to ask ourselves 
in Latin phrase: “Quo Vadis?” 

I give you briefly my credo for the Pennsylvania State 
Education Association: 

1. It should consciously and constantly seek to enhance 
its professional worth and dignity and raise itself unmistak- 
ably above the level of mere mediocrity. 

2. It should promote projects that reflect a broad-gauge 
conception of public relations. 

3. It should, by all legitimate methods, promote the esprit 
de corps and solidarity of its members. One of the most 
helpful means to this end would be the elimination of the 
artificial differentiations among servants of public education 
whether teachers on the one hand or administrators on the 
other. 

4. It should master the technique necessary to a complete 
mobilization of its resources for the realization of its aims. 
The spirit not the size of an organization guarantees success. 

5. Activities as conducted by our Committees and our 
Convention Districts should be related satisfactorily one to 
another. 

6. The PSEA should integrate its influence and its power 
with the policies of the Department of Public Instruction 
for the sake of better schools for all the children of our 
great Commonwealth. 

7. Undue duplication or overlapping of agencies should 
be eliminated. Too many wheels within wheels create 
confusion, distort perceptive, and frustrate success. The 
PSEA should be opportunistic to the extent of meeting 


~ * Greetings of President Walk at the General Session of the South- 
eastern Convention District, March 19, 1942. 
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emergencies. With true professional vision, however, it 
should be able to plan a wide-range and a long-term pro- 
gram. We have been disappointed in our hard effort to 
have readjustment of teachers’ salaries included in the call 
for the present Special Session of the Legislature. Let us 
meet the challenge by formulating sound proposals for a 
survey and revision of the existing salary schedule in its 
entirety. 

8. We, who hold positions of official responsibility in the 
PSEA, owe it to the 57,000 members and to ourselves to 
set proper examples of personal and professional attitude 
and behavior. Use of organizational means for self-aggran- 
dizement should not occur. Grover Cleveland once said: 
“A public office is a public trust.” The PSEA has a long 
and distinguished record. Let us not, however, rest on our 
laurels. There are still new worlds to conquer. 

It is in the spirit of this simple declaration of principles 
that I convey to Miss Foster and her fellow officials of the 
Southeastern Convention District the hearty good-will and 
sincere congratulations of the Pennsylvania State Education 
Association. They have labored with might and main, in 
season and out of season, to promote worthy purposes and 
procedures of professional organization. They are, I am 
sure, propagandists of the ideology that I have so hastily 
outlined. In the management of their responsibilities in 
connection with this Schoolmen’s Week they have achieved 
a decided success. 

I could not, too, do full justice to this occasion without 
paying my compliments and my deepest respect to the 
distinguished President of this great University, Thomas 
S. Gates. To his hearty cooperation and that of his staff 
members the Pennsylvania State Education Association owes 
a heavy debt of sincere gratitude. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I call you all to a quickened sense 
of professional and civic responsibility and loyalty, and give 
you a slogan both new and old—“Education for victory— 
one for all, and all for one.” 


—George E. Walk, President, PSEA 


WFEA Institute on World Problems 


HE World Federation of Education Associations will 

conduct a five-week Institute on World Problems at the 
American University, Washington, D. C., July 12 to August 
15, according to Paul Monroe, president. 

Outstanding scholars from Europe, Asia, and the Americas, 
including a number from the diplomatic corps and from 
international agencies in Geneva, will participate. Three 
basic seminars will be held: Backgrounds of the War, Critical 
Evaluation of the Machinery and Means for International 
Cooperation, and Post War Problems. Authorities in each 
of the special fields discussed will be guest lecturers during 
the seminars. In addition, a series of lectures by other 
world renowned authorities and a number of social events 
and educational trips are planned. 

In announcing the Institute, Dr. Monroe also announced 
indefinite postponement of the Federation’s Montreal con- 
ference “until such time as a truly representative delegate 
assembly can be held.” The Canadian organizing committee 
will remain intact until arrangements for the conference can 
be fulfilled. Originally scheduled for this summer, the con- 
ference had to be postponed because the war has made it 
impossible for many countries to send the necessary number 
of delegates for a representative assembly. 

Information regarding the Institute on World Problems 
may be obtained from headquarters office of the World 
Federation of Education Associations, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N.W., Washington, D. C. 
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Denver Convention, NEA 
June 27-July 2, 1942 


ENVER, the mile-high city from whose vantage points 

visitors see two-hundred miles of snow-capped peaks, 
will be host to the 80th annual convention of the National 
Education Association, June 27 to July 2. 

Thousands of teachers will assemble in this annual con- 
ference of educators to discuss the impact of war upon edu- 
cation. Addresses will feature such topics as the activities 
of the Commission on the Defense of Democracy through 
Education, keeping children physically and mentally fit in 
wartime, the federal aid plans of the Legislative Commis- 
sion of the NEA, and defense training in the schools. Con- 
ventioners will have an opportunity to visit the outstanding 
program of preparation for war industries in the Denver 
schools. The recent publication of the Educational Policies 
Commission, “A War Policy for American Schools,” will be 
presented. 

Three national seminars, to be held during the conven- 
tion, will be devoted to a study of morale building in the 
present crisis; to making the teaching profession more 
effective through local, state, and national associations; and 
to postwar problems. 

General session programs include the NEA’s contribution 
to the celebration of the 75th anniversary of the founding 
of the United States Office of Education. At this session a 
speaker will survey the progress of education in the United 
States during the last three quarters of a century. A demon- 
stration by the National Broadcasting Company will give 
conventioners an inside view of ’round-the-world radio at 
work. 

Other general sessions will include addresses on the 
European situation, the conflict in the Pacific, education and 
democracy, protection of children in wartime, and the good 
neighbor policy of the Western Hemisphere. 

Three meetings of the Representative Assembly are 
scheduled. Recommendations of committees and commis- 
sions and the work of the twenty-seven NEA departments 
will be reported. 

Entertainment features of the convention include a hotel 
lobby sing and a pageant by the schools of Denver and of 
the Rocky Mountain region to be given in the Red Rocks 
Amphitheater, coliseum in granite setting, fourteen miles 
from Denver. 

Many persons who will attend the Denver convention are 
also planning to attend summer schools in the West. 
Colorado College, the University of Denver, the University 
of Wyoming, and others announce courses of special in- 
terest to teachers, and summer terms not conflicting with 
the convention dates. 

Opportunity for sight-seeing near Denver is exceptional. 
Within a short distance from the convention city is the 
mountain resort of Estes Park, gateway to the Rocky 
Mountain National Park. Pike’s Peak and numerous scenic 
mountain drives are within easy travel distance of Denver. 


Pennsylvania Luncheon 


The Pennsylvania State Education Association will main- 
tain headquarters at the Brown Palace Hotel, Room 229. 
All delegates from Pennsylvania and all Pennsylvanians and 
their friends attending the convention are extended a cordial 
invitation to use the headquarters freely. 

On Monday, June 29, the Pennsylvania luncheon will be 
held at the Brown Palace Hotel at 12 noon. At this lunch- 
eon the business of the Pennsylvania delegation will be trans- 


acted. 
————“—e—_ 


I had six honest serving men—They taught me all I know: 
Their names were Where and What and When—and Why 
and How and Who.—Rudyard Kipling 
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Special Session 


HE special session of the General Assembly, which con- 

vened on February 17, adjourned Friday, April 10, at 
4:00 P.M. Governor James in issuing the call listed three 
types of legislation for consideration 

1. Congressional reapportionment 

2. Postponement of operation of the parole law 

3. “Such further subjects as I by supplement to this proc- 

lamation shall further designate for their consider- 
ation” 

When the special session convened, Governor James sup- 
plemented the call by adding fifteen subjects. Ten of the 
fifteen were defense measures. Another was liberalization 
of the unemployment compensation law. The remainder 
were of a financial nature. 

The Association, through Local Branches, the Legislative 
Committee, and the President, had attempted by every means 
possible to have included in the call adjustment of teachers’ 
salaries due to the increased cost of living. These efforts 
were not successful. 

The General Assembly passed the congressional reappor- 
tionment plan which had been agreed upon by a bi-partisan 
committee from the House and the Senate. The other 
items in the call brought forth a great deal of controversy. 
One of the major points of disagreement concerned the ex- 
tent to which authority should be vested with the State 
Council of Defense and the Governor to make modifications 
of existing laws that hindered the war effort. The General 
Assembly was unwilling to give blanket authority. Accord- 
ingly a number of bills were introduced and passed which 
would permit modification of specific legal provisions. Two 
of these which refer to education: 

Suspend during the war structural safety regulations 
covering school buses because of priorities on materials 
Protect the retirement rights of State employees who are 
members of the Public School Employes’ Retirement 
System and who have dependents while the employees 
are serving in the armed forces. 

A number of other educational measures were introduced 
but failed of passage. The more important from the point 
of view of action were the following: 

S. B. 85, Mr. Edmonds, Montgomery Co., and Mr. Wilson, 
McKean Co., would permit modification of the school laws 
following finding of fact by the State Council of Defense, the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, and the local board. 
Passed the Senate. No action in the House. 

H. B. 72, Mr. Holland, Allegheny Co., would authorize 
as a temporary emergency war measure making available the 
facilities of State Teachers Colleges for vocational and defense 
educational purposes upon findings of the board of trustees 
of State Teachers Colleges, the State Council of Defense, and 
the State Council of Education. Passed the House. No 
action in the Senate. 

H. B. 95, Mr. Polen, Washington Co., and Mr. Sollen- 
berger, Blair Co., would permit temporary emergency war- 
time increases for professional employees which increases, if 
later conditions warranted, could be discontinued. Passed 
the House. No action in the Senate. 

The General Assembly did not act favorably on the second 
item of the call, postponement of operation of the parole 
law. It did liberalize the unemployment compensation law. 

The special session ended as it began in controversy. It 
is unfortunate that issues purely political dominated so much 
the discussions and efforts of members of the General As- 
sembly at a time when so many vital issues are at stake. 


o~<¢ 





While the nation is at war and compelled to apply all the 
resources at its command to the one task that counts— 
winning the victory—it cannot afford to lose ground in 
education.—M. M. Harris 
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Executive Council 
No. I—March 28, 1942 


HE 1942 Executive Council held its second meeting at 
PSEA Headquarters, Harrisburg, March 28. Dean 
George E. Walk, President, presided while the Council 
transacted the following business: 
I. Received reports from the President on attendance at 
meetings 
II. Approved the report of the Executive Secretary on 
finances, headquarters service, and legal service 
III. Heard the report of the budget committee on a study 
of a long-range fiscal policy for the Association. Arthur 
W. Ferguson, chairman, stated that in this study the 
following must be considered: 
1. A choice of reduced expenditures or increased re- 
venues from increased membership dues 
2. The extent to which the services of the Association 
have been increased with corresponding increased 
expenditures 
3. The possible loss of revenue from advertising in the 
PENNSYLVANIA ScHOoL JouRNAL and rentals in the 
headquarters building 
4. The possibility of reduction in expenditures in cer- 
tain areas 
a. Subsidies to Convention Districts 
b. Appropriation for NEA State Delegates 
In discussing dues, Doctor Ferguson stated that com- 
paratively the membership dues of $1 are too low. He 
pointed out that increased dues might be justified to finance 
an all-out effort for State funds to finance salary adjustments. 
Doctor Ferguson also said that the next meeting of the 
budget committee would be an all-day session and that he 
wished to move that classroom teachers be reimbursed for 
any loss of pay due to attendance. Motion seconded and 
carried. 
IV. Received a report of the Victory for America Com- 
mittee, Robert C. Landis, chairman 
Superintendent Landis reported that his committee held 
a meeting the evening of March 27, at which time a com- 
plete discussion was held of the possibilities of the committee 
with reference to program activities and methods of dis- 
seminating information. He stated that the work of the 
committee logically divided itself into two parts: 
1. Listing and initiating essential activities related to the 
war effort 
2. Stimulating members so that there will be inculcated 
in children in the schools proper attitude toward the war 
and through the children into the homes 
He emphasized that there is a specific role which should 
be played by the administrator, by the teacher, and by the 
pupil. Each agency, he said, should analyze its role in these 
terms. 
1. What are the jobs to be done? 
2. How can these jobs best be done as 
a. A member of the profession 
b. A citizen 
c. A guiding personality in the classroom 
d. A Local Branch organization 
3. Who should be responsible for directing these ac- 
tivities? 
4. What materials and methods are necessary? 
5. What cooperative agencies can be used both in and 
out of the school? 
He stated that it would undoubtedly be necessary for the 
committee to make an inventory of 
1. Civilian defense activities, and 
2. Adaptations that could be made in curricular and 
school activities 
The committee also considered war effort activities in 
which teachers might engage during the summer months. 
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He stated that the committee in disseminating its in- 
formation would use the facilities of the Association, namely, 
special communications, Education Bulletin, PENNSYLVANIA 
ScHoot JourNnAL, Convention District meetings, and special 
publications, if necessary. 
V. Discussed legislation of the Special Session follow- 

ing reports from the President and Executive Sec- 

retary 
VI. Approved payment of bills in two tenure cases 
VII. Authorized the drafting of a resolution regarding 
the death of Superintendent Ben G. Graham, Pitts- 
burgh. Respectfully submitted, 

H. E. Gayman, 
Executive Secretary. 


Resolution by the Executive Council 
re Death of Ben G. Graham 


Whereas, The grim reaper has cut down in the prime 
of his greatest usefulness and influence our good friend and 
co-worker, Superintendent of Schools of the second city of 
our great Commonwealth; Past President of the American 
Association of School Administrators; and Past President 
of the Pennsylvania State Education Association, Ben G. 
Graham; and 

Whereas, Dr. Graham’s eminent common sense; his 
transparent honesty; his ruggedness of character; his 
friendliness of nature; and his deep sense of loyalty and 
responsibility have endeared him to his colleagues; 

Be it therefore resolved, That the Executive Council of 
the Pennsylvania State Education Association assembled in 
full session this twenty-eighth day of March, 1942, convey 
to Mrs. Graham and her family this expression of our 
deepest sympathy and personal loss; and 

Be it further resolved, That we record on our official 
minutes this sincere testimony to the long and distinguished 
career which Dr. Graham devoted to the cause of educa- 
tion and to the service of human kind. 





Temporary Elementary Certificate 


As a move toward relieving a growing shortage of 
teachers in the elementary field, the State Council of Educa- 
tion on March 6, 1942, authorized Superintendent of 
Public Instruction Francis B. Haas to issue an elementary- 
temporary standard certificate valid for teaching in the 
elementary field for a period of one year to the holder of a 
certificate which is valid for teaching in the secondary 
field, under the following conditions: 

1. A written request shall be presented to the Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction by the superintendent under 
whose jurisdiction the teacher is to serve. 

2. The certificate may be renewed for an additional 
period of one year through the presentation of an official 
transcript showing that six-semester hours of further pro- 
fessional education in the elementary field have been com- 
pleted. 

3. The presentation of a rating score card showing satis- 
factory teaching service for the previous year. 

4. Subsequent renewals shall be made on the same basis 
as the first renewal and so continued until thirty semester 
hours of professional education from an approved ele- 
mentary degree curriculum have been completed. 

5. This regulation is to be effective at once and shall 
continue in effect for the duration of the present emergency, 
the Superintendent of Public Instruction being directed to 
report and submit recommendations to the Council con- 
cerning the continuance or discontinuance of this regulation 
each September during the period of the emergency. 

Application blanks for the elementary-temporary standard 
certificate may be secured from the Office of Teacher Edu- 
cation and Certification, Department of Public Instruction, 
Harrisburg. 
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Scottdale Superintendent 


Clinton M. Puff is the new 
superintendent of the schools of 
Scottdale. He assumed his new 
duties on April 6. 

Mr. Puff has been supervising 
principal at Dunbar for the past 
two years. His other experience 
has included five years as principal 
of the Monaca Junior-Senior High 
School; one year as high school 
principal in Wellsville, Ohio; two 
years as counselor at Midland High 
School; one year as coach, one as 
teacher, and two years as high 
school principal at Pitcairn, 





Cuiinton M. PuFF 

A native of Butler County, Mr. Puff attended its rural 

schools and Butler High School. He earned his A. B. de- 

gree from Maryville College, Tennessee, in 1926, and his 

Ed. M. degree from the University of Pittsburgh in 1932, 
where he is now working for his Ph. D. degree. 





Emergency Committee on Salaries 
February 14, 1942 


The Emergency Committee on Salaries held its third 
meeting at PSEA Headquarters, Harrisburg, February 14. 
Carl E. Whipple, chairman, Altoona, presided while the 
committee considered the following business: 

1. Salary adjustments 

The committee discussed procedure for teachers in pre- 
senting the problem of salary increases to school boards. 
They agreed to make available to salary committees two 
form letters and reasons why salary adjustments are neces- 
sary. A report from L. F. Adler, PSEA attorney, was also 
approved for mailing to committees. 

2. Availability of teachers and teacher employment 

The results of a questionnaire which had been mailed to 
school districts of the fourth class were reported by Pearl 
Averett, Shavertown. 

3. Cost of living 

Stephen E. Elinsky, West Chester, and George Gould, 
Pittsburgh, were asked to prepare an article on the Cost of 
Living for the April issue of the PENNsyLvANIA ScHOOL 
JOURNAL. 

April 3, 1942 

At the fourth meeting of the Emergency Committee on 
Salaries, April 3, in Harrisburg, the following items were 
considered: 

1. A summary of reports received at Headquarters from 
school districts on salary adjustments 

2. Reports on the availability of teachers and of teacher 
employment 

3. The Cost of Living article which appeared in the April 
issue of the PENNsYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL. 

4. The development of an equitable salary schedule 

The committee discussed three questions in considering 
this item: 

a. Do we want a position or preparation salary schedule? 

It was pointed out that both elementary and secondary 
teachers are required to have four years of preparation for 
certification. A motion was carried that the committee 
think from the point of view of a preparation salary sched- 
ule in its deliberation. 

b. What should be the minimum salary? 

c. What should be the maximum salary? 

It was suggested that the committee secure a sampling 
of actual budgets from a number of teachers in order to 
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arrive at a fair figure for the minimum and for the maxi- 
mum salary. 
5. The classification of school districts as related to a 
reasonable salary schedule 
6. Possibilities of changing the minimum salary upon 
which State appropriation is paid 
7. Equal salaries for men and women 
8. Recognition of merit and efficiency in the salary sched- 
ule 
It was the opinion of the committee that the problem of 
merit be left to the local boards. 
g. Supermaximum salary 
10. Salaries for special teaching assignments 
11. Minimum salaries for supervising principals. 
Respectfully submitted 
A. C. Moser, Secretary 


——_—___ 


Quick Action Committee 


, Quick Action Committee of the PSEA Legislative 
Committee met at Headquarters on Monday, April 6. 

Members present: Ben H. Byers, chairman, Elizabeth; 
John H. Adams, Pittsburgh; Harry J. Brownfield, Fair- 
— Wm. E. Griffith, Somerset; H. E. Gayman, Harris- 

urg. 

Lewis F. Adler, attorney for the Association, met with the 
Committee. 

The meeting was called to give specific consideration to 
H. B. 95 by Messrs. Polen and Sollenberger and S. B. 85 
by Messrs. Edmonds and Wilson. 

The Committee discussed the provisions of each bill in 
detail, sought the opinion of the attorney on the different 
provisions of each measure, and considered points of view 
that had been expressed by different groups with reference 
to these measures. 

The Committee gave particular study to the provisions of 
S. B. 85 which would authorize the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, after a finding of fact by the local board, 
the Superintendent of Public Instruction, and the State 
Council of Defense, to make temporary modifications of 
school laws which interfered with the prosecution of the war. 

The Committee was in opposition to any permanent modi- 
fications at this time of any of the school laws now relating 
to teachers or pupils. On the other hand it recognized fully 
that emergency situations might prevail which would re- 
quire speedy action and unforeseen modifications of normal 
activities to enable pupils and teachers alike to make their 
maximum contribution to the war effort. It was the opinion 
of the Committee that S. B. 85 would make this possible 
and at the same time safeguard present standards. 

The Committee by formal action gave endorsement to 
each measure for passage. 

Respectfully submitted, 
H. E. Gayman, Secretary 


The School's Job 


(From page 301) 





added to these efforts, provision for the retraining of the 
disabled. 

These activities will probably continue with increased 
emphasis for the duration of the war. Certainly the in- 
fluence of this program will be evident for years to come. 
Already more than 150,000 individuals have been trained 
in defense programs in Pennsylvania and more than 40,000 
in regular day trade schools and evening extension schools. 
The contribution of vocational education to the industrial 
effort and to the individual’s occupational adjustment is so 
impressive that never again, in our educational program can 
vocational education be relegated to a position of minor im- 
portance. ; 
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Southeastern Convention District 


UGH WILSON, former ambassador to Japan, was the 
feature speaker of the general meeting of the South- 
eastern Convention District held during Schoolmen’s Week, 
March 18-21, in Philadelphia. Blanche Foster, president of 
the district, presided, and other speakers included: Thomas 
S. Gates, president of the University of Pennsylvania; 
George E. Walk, President of PSEA, Temple University; 
Francis B. Haas, Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
Two series of meetings dealt with the elementary school 
curriculum and with the growth and development of youth. 
Another series was presented with the cooperation of the 
Department of Public Instruction. This one was devoted 
to the operation and maintenance of school buildings. 


Outstanding educators who appeared at the meet'ng were 
Aubrey Williams, administrator, National Youth Adminis- 
tration; Mark A. May, director, Institute of Human Rela- 
tions, Yale University; William C. Reavis, University of 
Chicago; Wiliam F. Russell and Wiliam H. Ki'patrick, 
Columbia University; Laura Zirbes, Ohio State University; 
William Mather Lewis, Lafayette College; Alonzo Myers, 
New York University. 


The high quality of the program for Schoolmen’s Week 
is made possible through the cooperation and financial sup- 
port of the Southeastern Convention District of PSEA, PSEA 
Local Branches, Drexel Institute, The University of Penn- 
sylvania where the meetings are held, and a large number 
of local school districts of the suburban area. 





Retirement Information 
(From page 302) 


Year 

1935-36 27,261 415 66 
1936-37 28,418 433 66 
1937-38 26,559 403 66 
1938-39 26,239 398 66 
1939-40 33,662 509 66 
1940-41 40,333 606 67 

Instructional Employees 
Average 
Total No. of Age at 
Ages Employees Retirement 

1931-32 18,216 276 66 
1932-33 21,990 333 66 
1933-34 25,515 390 65 
1934-35 22,091 338 65 
1935-36 23,783 364 65 
1936-37 25,916 396 65 
1937-38 22,312 341 65 
1938-39 22,128 338 65 
1939-40 29,626 450 66 
1940-41 34,747 524 66 


Note: Average age of retirement is still 66. If the majority of 
able teachers don’t wish to retire at 62, why lower the compulsory 
or permissive age? 


Non-Instructional Employees 


1931-32 2,250 32 70 
1932-33 2,733 39 70 
1933-34 3,438 51 68 
1934-35 39752 55 68 
1935-36 3.478 51 68 
1936-37 2,505 37 68 
1937-38 4,247 62 69 
1938-39 4,11 60 69 
1939-40 4,036 59 68 
1940-41 5,586 82 68 
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Legal Interest 


Superintendent’s Decision 
Appeal of James A. Nethercoat from a decision of the Board 
of School Directors of Smith Township School District, 
Washington County 
Decision by: State Superintendent of Public Instruction 
No. 47 
Facts: The appellant was a teacher of approximately 
twenty-four years’ experience. Charges of incompetency, 
wilful and persistent negligence, and cruelty were preferred 
by the board and several hearings were held. Prior to the 
completion of the hearings the board passed a motion to 
suspend the appellant’s services until the case had been 
finally determined. 
The testimony produced was to the effect that the appel- 
lant was unable to maintain proper discipline but that, 
nevertheless, he had been rated “fair” by the assistant 
county superintendent of schools and the supervising prin- 
cipal of the school district for the school year 1940-41. It 
further appeared that the appellant never received any 
notice that his rating was unsatisfactory, nor did it appear 
that the appellant was notified by any of his superiors that 
his work was unsatisfactory. 
The record indicated evidence pertaining solely to dis- 
cipline. The evidence relating to the other charges was 
not sufficient to merit consideration. 
Question: May a professional employee be dismissed for 
incompetency if notice of an unsatisfactory rating has not 
been given? 
Opinion: No. 
Reason: The opinion of the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction contained the following relevant observations: 
“Moreover, the Teachers’ Tenure Law (Act of April 
6, 1937, P. L. 213, as amended by the Act of June 20, 
1939, P. L. 482) definitely provides that: 
‘It shall hereafter be the duty of boards of school 
directors to cause to be established a permanent 
record system, containing ratings for each teacher 
employed within the district, and copies of all 
ratings for the year shall be transmitted to the 
teacher upon his or her request, or, if any rating 
during the year is unsatisfactory, a copy of same 
shall be transmitted to the teacher concerned. No - 
teacher shall be dismissed under this act unless 
such rating records have been kept on file by the 
board of school directors.’ 
“In this case there was not a line of evidence to show 
that Nethercoat ever received any notice or copy of 
an unsatisfactory rating. The only reference made to 
any formal rating of the appellant is that pertaining 
to the rating made during the school year 1940-41 
while the appellant taught at Cherry Valley, and the 
rating submitted in that instance showed that his work 
was fair. In fact, it does not appear that the office of 
the county superintendent of schools was ever con- 
sulted as to the wisdom or necessity of dismissing the 
appellant notwithstanding the fact that by law it was. 
the responsibility of the county superintendent of 
schools to pass upon any official rating of this or any 
other teacher of the schools of Smith Township. We 
are forced to conclude, -therefore, that the record im 
this case does not adequately sustain the charges lodged 
against the appellant.” 
The Superintendent commented further on the fact that 
the board did not follow the provisions of the Tenure Act 
because while the case was still under consideration by the 
board and before the taking of testimony had been com- 
pleted, a resolution was passed terminating the services of 
the appellant. He concluded that this error in procedure 
was, in itself, sufficient reason to reverse the action of the 
board notwithstanding the merits of the case. 
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Court Decision 


‘W. A. Swick, Appellant v. 
School District of the Borough of Tarentum 


In the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania 

No. 141 March Term, 1941 

Filed: March 23, 1942 

Appeal from Order of Court of Common Pleas of Alle- 
gheny County 


Facts: The appellant was employed as principal of the 
Tarentum High School and held a professional employee’s 
contract. On a hearing de novo in the court below, the 
action of the board of school directors, dismissing the ap- 
pellant on the grounds of wilful and persistent negligence 
and persistent and wilful violation of the school laws, was 
sustained. Exceptions filed by the appellant and also by 
the board to the trial judge’s failure to sustain the charge 
of incompetency were dismissed. From this ruling of the 
court below an appeal to the Supreme Court was taken. 
The evidence indicated that the following acts of the ap- 
pellant subjected him to dismissal; namely, failure to con- 
-duct monthly fire drills during the school year 1936-37 and 
for some years prior thereto, failure to conform to ac- 
cepted and recognized standards as to supervision of in- 
struction, failure to hold proper faculty meetings, failure to 
give proper directions to teachers, failure properly to co- 
ordinate the courses of study from year to year, failure to 
establish and enforce regulations calculated to preserve 
order in the hallways and in the incoming and outgoing 
of students, although requested by the district superintendent, 
failure to establish student participation in control of dis- 
cipline, contrary to a resolution of the board of directors 
and the instructions of the superintendent, and failure for 
several years to schedule a weekly assembly of students, in 
disregard of the express directions of his superiors. 


‘Question: Whether evidence of such acts on the part of an 
administrative official, as set forth in the above statement 
of facts, constitutes grounds for dismissal on charges of 
wilful and persistent negligence, persistent and wilful viola- 
tion of the school laws of this Commonwealth, and incom- 


petency. 

Opinion: Yes. 

Reason: The court found that persistent and wilful viola- 
tion of the school laws on the part of the professional em- 
ployee was established by showing appellant’s omission to 
hold monthly fire drills, which are required to be con- 
ducted by the principal or teacher in charge of the par- 
ticular school building under the Act of April 27, 1927, 
P. L. 450. 


The court further found that the evidence sustained 
charges of wilful and persistent negligence on the part of 
the appellant by reason of his failure to maintain proper 
discipline, supervision, and to conduct teachers’ meetings 
as set forth in the facts above stated. 


The conclusion of the court indicating the evidence also 
warranted finding the appellant incompetent, was in the 
following language: 

“While it may be that much of the evidence as to 
these complaints was too remote, in point of time, 
to warrant a finding of wilful and persistent negli- 
gence or, as the court below thought, indicated at 
most ‘a tendency on the part of appellant to delay 
action and put off problems until another day,’ we 
think the court might well have concluded, as did 
the board, that this evidence, and other evidence dis- 
closed by the record, including that relating to ap- 
pellant’s foolish maintenance of hostility between him- 
self and his assistant principal, his failure to prepare 
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proper schedules, and his giving of unauthorized 
credits and diplomas, was, nevertheless, amply suffi- 
cient to sustain a finding of incompetency. As is 
stated in the separate opinion filed by Judge Patter- 
son: ‘It may well be that any single act of an ad- 
ministrative officer could not be invoked as a cause 
for dismissal, and yet when often repeated and when 
taken in connection with analogous actions indicative 
of a disregard for duty, defiance of supervisory author- 
ity, and general incompetence, the whole structure 
becomes a character index, evincing definite inaptitude 
for a place of authority, especially in our schools, where 
the welfare of the youth is vitally at stake . . . (Con- 
sidered as a whole, the evidence indicates) a woeful 
lack of capacity that has too long endured.’ ” 


Legal Notes 


On November 24, 1941, the Supreme Court of Pennsyl- 
vania, in a per curiam opinion, affirmed the decision of 
the Pennsylvania Superior Court in the case of Walsh, 
Apellant v. Philadelphia School District, 343 Pa. 178, up- 
holding the right of the Board of Public Education of the 
Philadelphia School District to reduce the salary of certain 
teachers, pursuant to legislative authority. From this de- 
cision an appeal was taken to the Supreme Court of the 
United States, which, on March 30, 1942, refused to re- 
view the same. 

On March 4, 1942, the Superior Court of Pennsylvania, 
in the case of Commonwealth, ex rel Wesenberg, v. School 
District of City of Bethlehem, 24 A. (2d) 673, held that 
Mr. Wesenberg was not entitled to a writ of mandamus 
to compel the school board to pay a salary increment. The 
reasoning of the court was based on the fact that Mr. 
Wesenberg refused to accept a transfer from the position 
of high school principal to the principalship of a junior 
high school, alleging a demotion, but that such refusal 
on his part might be a breach of contract although the 
court did not so specifically decide. The additional rea- 
son for the refusal to grant the request of Mr. Wesenberg 
was the fact that the officials of the school board, against 
whom the writ of mandamus was sought, were not 
authorized to issue him his salary checks, including the 
increment sought, because the board of school directors had 
not authorized payment of same. 





Pennsylvania Academy of Science 


Even Pennsylvania Academy of Science held its eighteenth 
annual meeting at State Teachers College, Edinboro, 
April 3 and 4. 

On the afternoon of April 3 the program consisted of a 
brief summary of the laws and regulations governing cer- 
tification of high school science teachers in each of the 
forty-eight states and of essential nonscience courses for the 
preparation of qualified high school science teachers. This 
topic was discussed from the scientist’s point of view, from 
the administrator’s point of view, and from the national point 
of view, including national defense. 

Announcement of invention of a friction-reducing com- 
pound which will permit the speed of war-vital machine- 
tool operations to be increased from 25 to 300 per cent was 
made by Robert T. Hance, professor of biology at Duquesne 
University. His associate worker was Harold C. O’Brien of 
Pittsburgh, a former pupil of Dr. Hance. 


Officers 

Charles E. Mohr of the Academy of Natural Sciences, 
Philadelphia, was elected president of the Academy; Ralph 
L. Chermock, Beaver College, vice-president; V. Earl Light, 
Lebanon Valley College, secretary and treasurer, and Robert 
T. Hance was re-elected editor. 
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VICTORY FOR AMERICA 


ROBERT C. LANDIS, Conshohocken 


a. question of the hour is how 
can we as members of the teaching 
profession and members of professional 
organizations do our utmost to insure 
the orderly allocation of our efforts to 
win the war. The PSEA in convention 
in December recognized this obligation 
in the following resolution: 
We join with loyal citizens of this 
great republic in the prosecution of 
all effort needed to bring victory 
to America in the present conflict 
and piedge our devoted and loyal 
support by every possible means to 
achieve the continuation of liberty 
and freedom in this great land of 
opportunity. 
The intent of this resolution is clear. 
fulfillment of this resolution 
through efficient action is clouded by 
the many complexities of the exten- 


sive war efforts and __ participating 
| agencies. 
Recognizing this, President Walk 


designated as one of the major sub- 
committees of the Executive Council 
the “Victory for America Committee.”* 
The broad outline of the scope of this 
committee appears on page 307 of this 
issue in the report made by the chair- 
man to the Executive Council at its 
meeting on March 28. 

The committee has not had an op- 
portunity to make an inventory of the 


| many activities which are being carried 


on by school agencies throughout the 
State. Evidence is at hand, however, 


| that the schools, teachers, and pupils 
| are joining wholeheartedly and effec- 
| tively in activities contributory to an 
| effective war effort. 


A significant summary of some of 
these activities has been made by State 


| Coordinator Oscar Granger, Haverford 





Township, of the Pennsylvania Branch 
of the National Association of Second- 
ary School Principals, who in January, 
1942, sent out a questionnaire on ac- 
tivities of Pennsylvania schools. 

Replies were received from 56 schools 
in three areas, Philadelphia and _ its 
suburbs, Pittsburgh and Southwestern 
Pennsylvania, and the area in the vi- 
cinity of Bethlehem, Allentown, Easton, 
and so forth. The replies are tabulated 
below: 


I. Special Emergency Activities Re- 
ported in 56 Secondary Schools 
(a) Sale of Defense Stamps 
(b) Conducting active Junior Red 
Cross Program in the schools 


* The members of the Victory for America 
Committee are Raymond H. Amalong, Greens- 
burg: G. A. Eichler, Northampton: Reinhold 
W. Goll, Philadelphia: Robert C. Landis, 
chairman. Conshohocken: H. D. Leberman, 
Erie; Burton E. Tarr, Hopwood: President 
George E. Walk, Philadelphia. 


(c) Organization of schools for Air- 
Raid Drills and Air Defense 

(d) Fire Drills 

(e) Fire Protection—Plans, Materials, 
and Grou 

(f) Fire Fighting Schools for pupils 
and teachers 

(g) First-Aid Classes for teachers, 
pupils, and community 

(h) Economy and conservation of 
materials needed for war pur- 
poses 

(i) Cooperating with air wardens in 
making school facilities available 
for defense purposes 

(j) Organizing shop and commercial 
classes in school buildings for 
adult groups 

(k) Conducting canteen courses in 
school buildings 


(1) Feeding undernourished and 
underprivileged children 
(m) Organizing aero clubs and 


building model airplanes 

(n) Providing books and other read- 
ing material for those in military 
service; also providing musicales 
and entertainments before mili- 
tary groups 

(o) Special assembly programs of a 
patriotic nature; morale builders 
of various types 

(p) Cooperation in “Hale America” 
program 

(r) Extensive knitting program; 
making articles of clothing 

(s) Collecting names of voluntary 
blood donors 

(t) Assuming certain air-warden du- 
ties during school hours 

(u) Listening to news commentators; 
studying propaganda 

(v) Collection of defense materials; 
scrap iron, tin foil, etc. 

(w) Control of hysteria and panic 
(x) Adult Night Schools with pro- 
vision for Defense Courses 
(y) Employment Bureau for _part- 

time work 
(z) Broadcasting student programs 
on defense and morale 
(aa) Mimeographing lesson outlines 
and materials used in Air De- 
fense and First-Aid Classes 
II. Curriculum Adjustments Re- 
ported: 
(a) Special weekly periods to discuss 
the emergency 
(b) Revision of guidance program 
for purpose of directing proper 
students into science and mathe- 
matics classes 
(c) Emphasis on health and physical 
education; special instruction in 
first aid; attention to posture 
(d) Emphasis on nutrition and diets 
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in home economics classes 

(e) Extension of practical training in 
industrial arts 

(£) Increased emphasis in mathe 
matics, mechanical drawing, sci- 
ence, arid foreign languages, par- 
ticularly Spanish 

(g) Emphasis on social studies, par- 
ticularly those problems directly 
related to the war 

(h) Adding course in internal com- 
bustion engines to curriculum 

(i) Senior boys work in defense plant 

(j) Seniors excused only for defense 
purposes—with certain _ restric- 
tions and limitations 

(k) Home Nursing Course for senior 
irls 

(1) Schedules of Students rearranged 
to allow part-time employment 

(m) Incorporation in each course of 
current need for education in 
aeronautics 

(n) Flying Cadet course for boys 
going into this branch of the 
Service 

(0) Machine Shop course for girls 

(p) Promotion of broader intra- 
mural athletic program. 


Pittsburgh Public Schools 


In the Pittsburgh school district 
twenty specific wartime activities are 
currently being carried on under the 
immediate direction of a member of 
the administrative staff whose function 
is to develop, administer, and coordi- 
nate the activities throughout the entire 
school system. These are 

Sale of defense stamps, 
Wilson 

Training of national defense workers, 
G. D. Whitney and Mr. Boland 

Special uses of school buildings for 
meetings and classes, C. R. Hoechst 

Registration for selective service, E. 
A. Dimmick 

Red Cross war fund and community 
chest, E. A. Dimmick 

Courses of study for special activities, 
C. E. Manwiller 


Helen E. 


© Harold M. Lambert. 
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Civic information, R. O. Hughes 

Nutrition, consumer education, and 
home nursing, Irene E. McDermott 

Red Cross first-aid training, Ruth E. 
Beach 

Air raid evacuation plans, W. D. 
McCoy 

Registration for civilian defense, E. 
W. Ingram 

Physical training and fitness, C. Law- 
rence Walsh 

Air raid wardens training, Wm. E. 
Koehler 

Blood bank donations, L. M. Smith 

Mass feeding cooks and service, 
Evelyn Quigley 

School health service, school build- 
ings as hospital auxiliary stations, L. 
M. Smith 

Sugar rationing, E. R. Carson and 
E. A. Dimmick 

Volunteer service personnel, H. L. 
Cleland 

Airplanes and aeronautics, M. J. 
Thomas and Betty Warnack 

Radio round table discussions, A. J. 
Miller and R. O. Hughes 


Coatesville 

Illustrative of the scope of activities 
in many school districts are the follow- 
ing resolutions recently adopted by the 
Coatesville Branch of the PSEA: 

“As teachers in a public school we 
consider it our patriotic duty to develop 
a resolute morale in this time of 
national crisis. We aim to keep clear 
in the minds of pupils and adults the 
fundamental issues of this war. 

“Recognizing that the immediate 
national objective is to defeat our 
enemies and their purposes, Coatesville 
teachers will not allow anything to dis- 
tract them from this main objective. 
Whenever it becomes necessary, they 
will change their methods of instruc- 
tion or their courses of study to meet 
emergency conditions. They shall live 
and work in the spirit of consecration 
and sacrifice so that America may win 
this war and thereby insure the con- 
tinuation of democratic freedom 
throughout the world. 

“We commend the school adminis- 
tration for its leadership in the civilian 
defense program of Chester County, 
and for opening the school buildings of 
Coatesville for civilian defense training 
classes and other programs of com- 
munity interest and welfare. 

“Realizing that professionally trained 
persons in the public schools can render 
great service to civilian defense, we 
commend the Coatesville teachers who 
are giving much of their time as 
teachers or other workers in the local 
civilian defense program. We commend 
those teachers whose work has brought 
our pupils to buy a total of $8,637.30 in 
defense stamps during this school year. 
We also commend those teachers whose 
leadership has brought many of our 


pupils to aid in the program of national 
defense; salvaging paper, tin cans, and 
scrap iron; working as volunteer clerks 
in the offices of the Selective Service 
Board and the Tire Rationing Board; 
making insignia for training civilian 
defense workers, equipment for the 
auxiliary police, splints for teaching 
first aid, and model airplanes for the 
U. S. Army; and acting as airplane 
spotters.” 


Summer Activities 


Members of the teaching profession, 
as individuals and through their or- 
ganized Local Branches, will continue 
participating in activities during the 
summer to bring victory to America. 
What are some of the constructive 
projects and activities in which teachers 
and pupils may engage during the sum- 
mer months to hasten victory for Amer- 
ica? A few that might be indicated are 
as follows: 

Victory gardens 

Conservation and canning clubs 

Continued purchase of defense 
stamps and bonds 

Salvage projects including all types 
of needed war materials 

Junior Red Cross activities 

Recreational and playground activi- 
ties 

First-aid instructions for older boys 
and girls of school age 

Fire prevention courses to remove 
fire hazards 

Health and physical fitness programs 

Volunteer units for the relief of the 
officer of the aircraft warning service 

Development of lists of teachers with 
qualifications who are available as vaca- 
tion relief workers for war industries 
and other essential services 

The development of these summer 
projects necessarily will be somewhat 
more difficult than during the regular 
school term. Certainly decisions must 
be reached on these elements: 

1. What are the jobs to be done? 

2. Who can best do these jobs? 

3. Who should be responsible for 
directing them? 

4. What materials and methods are 
necessary? 

5. With what cooverative agencies 
should these activities be related 
both in and out of school? 

Obviously having determined the 
above it becomes necessary to set up 
the organizational machinery. Each 
activity should have a sponsoring com- 
mittee with a chairman who is com- 
petent in the field of work to be under- 
taken. Provision should be made, also, 
for periodical get-togethers of both 
teachers and pupils who are _partici- 
pating in each of these activities. This 
might take the form of group meetings 
or assemblies at specific times and 
places. At these meetings information 
could be disseminated, special direc- 
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tions and bulletins for the guidance of 
the workers distributed, and _inspira- 
tional messages given. 

Conscious Effort Necessary 

Certainly these activities should be 
so organized that each participant is 
conscious that he is actively aiding in 
winning the war. 

The Victory for America Committee 
enlists its services to assist wherever 
possible. It welcomes reports on activi- 
ties that are currently in progress and 
that are being contemplated. Particu- 
larly it is anxious to have descriptions 
of methods that have proved particu- 
larly successful. Insofar as these reports 
reach it, the committee can serve as 
clearing house agency to the end that 
participation by teachers and _ pupils 
may be more extensive and more 
effective. 


The Wages of 
Scholarship 


A group of 1,227 male alumni, gradu- 
ated ten years ago from Pennsylvania 
colleges, were recently prevailed on to 
give the facts of their experiences since 
graduation. In 1928 these men had 
taken an identical twelve-hour examina- 
tion covering nearly the entire range of 
liberal arts studies. William S. Learned 
of the Carnegie Foundation analyzes 
these data in the Foundation’s Thirty- 
sixth Annual Report. He concludes: 

“The outstanding impression which 
the . . . data leave with the objective 
inquirer is certainly not one of close 
correspondence between academic record 
and later achievement as expressed in 
salaries or advancement in position. It 
is fairly clear that the average ‘grade’ 
in college, or at least an examination 
index of mastered knowledge, is usually 
a factor of some importance in pre- 
dicting a student’s success, but it is 
obvious too that with this measure 
alone one often fails to penetrate to the 
real explanation of a student’s power 
or weakness. To be significant the 
measure of a student’s knowledge must 
be considered in the setting of his 
moral and emotional qualities, and in 
the light of his dominant attitudes; it 
must be supplemented with an estimate 
of his skill in arriving at fruitful in- 
sights and of his willingness to respect 
and pursue them. 

“Few such observations now go into 
the official record. This usually sets 
down with democratic lack of discrim- 
ination features which may have little 
importance in a given case, while over- 
looking traits or circumstances that are 
eloquent for the individual’s future. It 
is too much to expect that the financial 
rewards of life will ever arrange them- 
selves outwardly in accordance with 


any reasonable scale of ‘just deserts.’” 
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THE MAY ISSUE 

This issue concludes Volume go of 
the PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
We trust that during the year it has 
brought much inspiration, many pro- 
fessional helps, and pointed the way 
to larger spheres of professional serv- 
ice to our members. Many favorable 
comments have been received on differ- 
ent monthly issues. As readers reflect 
their wishes through communications 
to the editor, the JouRNAL can continue 
to grow into a more useful, professional 


magazine. 
© © 
DURING THE SUMMER 
This summer holds many dramatic 
events in store for the school popula- 
tion, teachers and pupils alike. Ac- 
tivities will reflect war needs. The 
school population is indeed a_ vast 
reservoir of helpfulness that will flow 
into the activities needed to win the 
war. We wish to every member of 
the Association a period of satisfied 
service whether the efforts be toward 
professional growth, rest and _ recrea- 
tion, or active service in food produc- 
tion, war ane’ by military service. 


PLAN NOW 

The summer months provide an ex- 
cellent opportunity for evaluating Local 
Branch programs that were in effect 
in 1941-42 and that are contemplated 
for 1942-43. Complete plans for the 
membership campaign should be made 
before the beginning of the school 
term. Membership rosters should be 
forwarded to Headquarters as early in 
September as possible. Insofar as this 
is done the September Journat will 
reach its proper destination and_be- 
come an immediate tool of usefulness 
for the individual pane. 
USE THE HANDBOOK 

The Handbook for PSEA Local 
Branch Officers published December, 
1941, contains many useful suggestions. 
Use it freely as a guide for information 
on the purpose of Local Branches, the 
duties of officers, the responsibilities of 
members, and productive Local Branch 
activities. Copies will be sent gladly 
to the officers of any Local Branch upon 
request to TEED Syn: 


BECOME ACQUAINTED 

The summer and early fall months 
will witness heated political campaigns 
for State offices, for all the members 
of the House of Representatives, and 
for fifty per cent of the members of 
the State Senate. Candidates for these 
offices during this period will be 
anxious to make friends. Use this op- 
portunity to become acquainted with 
those who seek to represent you in the 
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TIMELY TOPICS 

















General Assembly. Discuss with them 
the educational problems in your in- 
dividual district, and place before them 
the needs of the schools on a state-wide 
basis. See the January, 1942, issue of 
the PENNsyLVANIA ScHooL JOURNAL, 
page 180, Report of the Committee on 
Legislation, for the major legislative 
proposals. 


© © 


RADIO SERIES 

The Pennsylvania Historical Com- 
mission, in cooperation with the State 
Council of Defense, has released for 
broadcast over a network of some 
twenty-seven stations in Pennsylvania 
the first in a series of twenty-six re- 
corded radio dramatizations of out- 
standing incidents in the history of 
the Commonwealth. The series is 
headlined under the title, Pennsylvania 
—Keystone of Democracy. Each script 
deals with a particular event or per- 
sonality in Pennsylvania history show- 
ing how the State has played a key 
role in the development and _preserva- 
tion of American democratic institu- 
tions and ideals. 

The production of the series is under 
the personal supervision of Edwin 
Cruttenden of the Scranton Central 
High School. The schools in Altoona 
and DuBois have made arrangements 
with the local radio stations to have 
the record transcriptions turned over 
to the schools for their use after the 
broadcast. 


NEA CONVENTION 

Time—June 28 to July 2 

Place—Denver, Colorado 

Pennsylvania State Education Asso- 
ciation 

Headquarters—Brown Palace Hotel, 
Room 229 

Luncheon and business meeting— 
Brown Palace Hotel, June 29, at 
I2 noon 
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FEDERAL LEGISLATION 

PSEA Headquarters through the as- 
sistance of the NEA will continue to 
keep in touch with legislative activities 
in the Federal Congress during the 
summer. Of special interest will be 
developments on the proposals for fed- 
eral aid, social security, and amend- 
ments to the Hatch Act. Whenever it 
is opportune that members of the As- 
sociation should contact members of 
the Federal Congress on any of these 
legislative matters, direct communica- 
tions will be sent to Presidents of Local 
Branches and Chairmen of Local Legis- 
lative Committees. 


© © 


HEADQUARTERS SERVICE 

There will be no vacation for the 
continuous flow of services from PSEA 
Headquarters. The different commit- 
tees of the Association will continue 
their activities during the summer pre- 
liminary to the preparation of final re- 
ports early in the fall. Field service 
will be available for consultation as 
Local Branches may desire it. Legal 
inquiries will receive prompt reply from 
the PSEA attorney. The Education 
Bulletin will continue until the middle 
of June. The PSEA is a service organ- 
ization. Members should feel free to 
use its services. Better still when pass- 
ing through Harrisburg you will be a 
welcome visitor at 400 North Third 


Street. 
© © 


NEW OFFICERS 

Many of the Local Branches elect 
officers this spring for 1942-43. The 
results of such election should be for- 
warded to our office promptly so that 
there will be no delay in having com- 
munications reach the current officers. 


© © 


NEA HONOR ROLL 

A fitting topic to conclude timely 
topics for the year is to announce that 
Pennsylvania with an NEA member- 
ship of 21,714 on April 1, 1942, has 
attained a place on the NEA member- 
ship honor roll. Three cheers! Mem- 
bership on April 1, 1942, exceeds that 
of May 31, 1941, by 812. This mem- 
bership entitles Pennsylvania to 47 dele- 
gates in the Representative Assembly 
at the Denver Convention. 

We lead the states of the nation in 
NEA membership. Second place goes 
to Ohio with 18,513; third place to 
California with 18,469. May our first 
rank in membership be symbolic also 
of the first rank in professional service 
in the nation, the State, and the local 
community. 
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Zo 
MIEXIC® 


ON THIS SUMMER’S 


“FURLOUGH™ 


In these days of strife and toil your 


“furlough” is as necessary as those given 
to members of our armed forces. It should 
be enjoyed in a peaceful land, where the 
benign influence of hospitable people and 
gracious living bring the rest and relaxa- 
tion that revitalize. 


This summer visit cool Mexico. Here you 
can laze through sunny days ina wondrous 
land of flowers and unparalleled scenery. 
Fascinating indeed are the picturesque 
Indian and Spanish customs. Cares will 
drop from your shoulders in this land of 
romance, and you will return renewed in 
health and vigor for the job ahead. 


Plan to attend some of 
Mexico’s world famous lec- 
ture courses on art, music 
and the sciences. 


Mexico, a good neighbor, is 
just next door to you. There 
are no restrictions, no pass- 
port is required and you may 
go-as-you-please, or take one 
of the many delightful, all- 
expense, escorted tours. 


See your Travel Agent or 
write today for free, illus- 
trated booklet. 












MEXICAN GOVERNMENT 
TOURIST DEPARTMENT 
DOLLAR | MEXICAN TOURIST 

BUYS MORE ASSOCIATION 


IN Mexico, D. F. Mexico 
ile era?) 


YOUR 
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ABINGTON’S DEFENSE PROGRAM | 


MPORTANT in Abington High 
School’s “All-Out” activities pro- 
gram for Defense and Red Cross work 
is the sale of Defense stamps and 
bonds, conducted by Helen Briggs, li- 
brarian, through homeroom representa- 
tives. 

Miss Briggs made individual sales 
exclusively until students stampeded 
the library desk for stamps for them- 
selves, their parents, and their neigh- 
bors, and broke the top off the school’s 
$1000 stamp thermometer. Principal 
E, B. Gernert then called for home- 
room volunteers and the students de- 
cided upon a $5000 goal by the end 
of the semester; the total of sales to 
date, April 9, is $3232.20. 

Elene Moore rates first in individual 
sales of stamps, with a total of $109.05. 
The record for a day’s sale of bonds is 
$956.25. 

Other school projects include a De- 
fense concert, a tinfoil drive, the con- 
struction of metal traction splints and 
litters—all for the Red Cross; 100 
scale-model airplanes for the Depart- 












SMART GIFTS THAT KEEP ’EM SMILING 


9-PC. MANICURE SET § CIVILIAN or MILITARY 
Genuine leather <i BILLFOLD Genuine saddle 


casewithscissor, (= leather. With or 
nail file, orange 
stick and emery; 
2-oz. bottles of 
cuticle remov- 
er, oil, lacquer, 
and solvent. 
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without an em- 
bossed Army, 
Navy, Marine, 
Coast Guard, or 
Air Corps em- 
blem. Bill and 
coin pockets. 
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Photograph by courtesy of Philadelphia Evening Bulletin 

Abington High girls representing home rooms that have sold most Defense Stamps, 
report to librarian, Helen Briggs. The girls are, left to right, Helen Klauder, Shirley 
Williams, Miss Briggs, Kitty Evleth, and Betty Stout. 


ment of Public Instruction; a canteen 
corps, a bicycle squad, a first-aid cet 
tificate for every junior and senior girl, 
an Armed Forces club to keep in 
touch with service alumni, student 
guards for all school entrances, the con- 
servation and collection of paper to be 
sold for Defense purposes, and various 
other original and routine Defense ac- 
tivities. 
‘cctataiapmn 
Democracy is still the hope of the 
world and the individual must still be 
the center of all social planning. 
—Walter Barnes. 
“If some child turns to you 
With sudden groping hand, 
Remember dreams you knew— 
And try to understand.” 
—P. S. Chadwell. 
—DuMaurier. 











SCHOOL OF LIBRARY SCIENCE | 
Drexel Institute of Technology 


offers 
A one year course for college graduates lead- 
ing to degree of Bachelor of Science in Li- 
brary Science. Special late afternoon classes 
for those actively engaged in library work. 
Accredited by Board of Education for 
Librarianship. 
For information address 
DEAN OF LIBRARY SCHOOL 
Drexel Institute of Technology 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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FULL (not reduced) BENEFITS 
FOR Ist WEEK'S SICKNESS 

















. A POLICY STRICTLY NON- 
i CANCELLABLE TO AGE 65 








THIS PROTECTION IS NEW! 

Up till now, you could get one or more 
of these valuable features in any of 
several teachers’ insurance plans. But 
not until now could you get them all 
in one policy. Not until zow has there 
been available so complete, so generous 
or so economical a plan of income 
protection! 


FIRST WEEK OF SICKNESS 

Think what it means to have fu// bene- 
fits for the first week of sickness! Some 
plans pay a reduced rate for that first 
week; others don’t pay for it at all. 
But Educators’ new *‘M”’ policy pays 
you $25.00 for the first seven days— 
and the same for each succeeding week 
up to a full year. 


FULL OUTDOOR COVERAGE 

Think what it means to have full bene- 
fits for convalescence out of doors, 
instead of the reduced rate provided 
by most plans. The ‘‘M’’ policy pays 
$25.00 indoors or out during school 
term; during summer vacation, when 
unemployed or on a leave of absence, 
confining sickness paid for. 
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FULL (not reduced) BENEFITS 
FOR OUTDOOR CONVALESCENCE 


during school term 


NO HIGHER COSTS AS YOUR 
AGE INCREASES 


mee: 





NON-CANCELLABLE! 
Think what it means to have a non- 
cancellable policy. Your protection 
cannot be terminated by anyone save 
yourself. No matter how many claims 
you make, your renewal premium can- 
not be refused if paid when due. You 
own this policy to age 65. Too much can- 
not be said in favor of this vital feature! 


HOSPITAL BENEFITS 
Think what it means to have extra 
money to meet hospital bills! The 
‘‘M”’ policy pays $5.00 a day for one 
or more days of confinement in ANY 
hospital, up to a maximum of 8 weeks. 
And if you already carry hospitalization 
insurance you can omit this feature, at 
a proportionate reduction in the cost. 


She Educators 


obligate me in any way. 


Name 


SOO a 


JOURNAL 


aeA MUTUAL ACCIDENT 


I wish to know all about the ‘‘M”’ policy. This request does not 
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ONE FULL YEAR'S BENEFITS 
FOR ACCIDENT AND SICKNESS 








SPECIAL BENEFIT PER DAY 
WHEN IN HOSPITAL 





ms 


le Seatac te 





-aud. More loo- 


PLUS OTHER BENEFITS 
Think what it means to have these 
new features in addition to the regular 
Educators’ features of 52 weeks for 
accident benefits, personal quarantine 
benefits, large sums for accidental 
death or dismemberment. 


LET THIS POLICY PROTECT YOU 
It will serve you well in these times 
of increased expenses and greater haz- 
ards. Protection like this is no luxury 
and it bears no luxury price-tag. 


Send coupon or postcard for full de- 
tails. Present members of The Edu- 
cators can transfer to Class M if age 
and health history permit. 


& HEALTH ASSOCIATION 


Woolworth Bldg., Lancaster, Penna. 





Address 














Say you saw it in the Penusyloania School Jonrzal 








Ss NEW BOOKS © 


Editorial Note.—In this section we announce a few of the new books sent us by publishers. We include only those that we commeng 
to the favorable attention of our readers, who can decide what books they want to read, and at the same time gain a passing acquaintance 
with many other books they may never have the time to read. The following announcements, unless signed, do not purport to be 
critical reviews but are intended to supply enough information to enable readers to determine whether they wish to secure the books. 


AMERICAN ScENE. An _ introduction to 
Sociology. Irving R. Melbo and A. O. 
Bowden, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, Margaret Rose Kollock and Nellie 
P. Ferry, West Philadelphia Senior High 
School. 559 pp. Illus. McGraw-Hill 
Book Co. $1.96 

A basal text for high school courses in 
sociology and social problems which can be 
adjusted for use in either a one-term course 
or a full-year course. The American scene 
is stressed, but background material in gen- 


THE 


eral social evaluation is included to afford 
historical perspective and information com- 
parisons. Teaching aids include: a preview 


before each unit and a summary at the end 

of each chapter; lists of questions, selected 

references, a general bibliography, and an 
index. 

PracTicaAL ScHooL LIBRARY ORGANIZATION AND 
INTEGRATION. Revised edition. | Maud 
Minster, Librarian, Altoona Sr. H. S. 

7 
This publication contains outlines for various 
phases of school library work which are the 
outcome of having taught school library or- 
ganization and administration for five years 
in a summer school of library science. Each 
topic outline is followed with a short biblio- 


graphy and suggestions for class projects. 
Throughout the text are numerous articles, 
written from experience in a school library, 


giving present day needs, problems and _ solu- 
tions. These articles have been published in 
various magazines. 


NuMBER ReEapINEss SERIES: DiscovERING NuM- 
BERS. Grade 3. 288 pp. NuMBER Ex- 
PERIENCES. Grade 4. 256 pp. NUMBER 
Activities. Grade 5. 256 pp.  Ex- 
PLORING NumBERS. Grade 6. 272 pp. 
Campbell, Wren, Osburn. Heath. $0.80 
each 

The series is organized to give the child an 
insight into numbers and number relationships. 

It develops the vocabulary, the basic concepts, 

and the essential processes of arithmetic. Each 

book contains seven chapters. In each, the 
first chapter is a readiness and inventory 
chapter for determining whether individual 
boys and girls have an understanding of the 

concepts necessary for the work of Chapters II 

to VI, which present the new principles and 

processes allotted to each grade. Chapter VII 

of each book is a self-help chapter composed 

of readiness and remedial material for use 
with the first six chapters, which have specific 
references to this chapter. 


MoperN HicH Scnoot Curricutum. Paul E. 
and Natalia M. Belting. 276 pp. Gar- 
rard Press, Champaign, Ill. $2.50 


Following a chapter in which the authors 
discuss Some Principles Underlying the Modern 
High School Curriculum, are chapters on 
English, social studies, guidance, business edu- 
cation, home economics, health and_ physical 
education, science, art, practical arts, agricul- 
ture, music, mathematics, and the foreign lan- 
guages. The final chapter is a summary and 
integration. 





Reading Jor Interest 


A BALANCED READING PROGRAM FOR ELEMENTARY GRADES 


This Basal Series is— 


Rich in content . . . 
Sound in method. . . 
Adjusted to grade levels 
Interesting to children. 


Appropriately illustrated 


Accompanied by reliable 
Guides for Teachers and 
practice material 
for pupils 





D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 
180 Varick Street 
New York City 


RITTEN and illustrat- 

ed by distinguished 
authors and artists of chil- 
dren’s books in 
collaboration 
with a group of 
outstanding ed- 





ucators, with 
PAUL WITTY 
of Northwestern University 


as consultant. 
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READING FoR INTEREsT. A basal reading pro- 


gram: BiccER AND BiccER, Pre-Primer I, 


46 pp., $0.24; Lirrte Lost Doe, Pre- 
Primer II, 46 pp., $0.24; A Home For 
Sanpy, Primer I, 122 pp., $0.72; Ram 
AND SHINE, Primer II, 122 pp., $0.72; 
SOMETHING DIFFERENT, Book I, 186 pp., 
$0.96; Fun anp Froric, Book III, 310 
pp., $1; Luck anp Piuck, Book IV, 374 
pp., $1.12; Merry Hearts anv Botp, 
Book V, 438 pp., $1.20. By Inez Hogan, 
Lula Wright, Romney Gay, Ardra Soule 
Wavle, Eva Knox Evans, Robin Palmer, 
and Barbara Nolen. Illus. Heath 


A basal reading program of ten books (two 
more titles to be ready this spring) for Grades 
I to VI. The authors are noted as writers 
for children and are experienced in school .or 
library work. An educator has served as 
consultant for each book and Paul Witty of 
Northwestern University as consultant for the 
series. The stories have plot, action, and 
suspense which combined with rhythm and 
simplicity win child interest and understand- 
ing. The illustrations are lively and colorful. 


AMERICA ORGANIZES TO WIN THE War. 
Edited by Erling M. Hunt, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 426 pp. Harcourt, Brace 


This book was written by 19 men, leaders 
in government, industry, the newspaper world, 
education, and experts in naval, army, and 
aviation affairs. It was written since De- 
cember 8 to help make clear the reasons why 
we are fighting, to define the aims of the 
war, to describe the efforts of our various 
armed forces and civilian groups, and to point 
out ways in which we can all help. For use 
in the study of current events, American 
history, modern history, and modern problems. 
There are 18 full-page pictorial statistics charts 
specially prepared for the book. 


FoR Your’ FamMILy. 
140 pp. Illus. A. S. 


How to Grow Foop 
Samuel R. Ogden. 
Barnes and Co. $2 


The author of this book is a plain dirt 
gardener who grows food to eat because it is 
part and parcel of his daily life. He gives 
the beginner the results of ten years’ experi- 
ence. He starts with the choice of a plot and 
shows how to test the soil and improve its 


character. He describes common pests and 
outlines tried measures of combating these 
pests. Each vegetable is discussed as to the 


method of growing and food value, and in- 
structions on how to can vegetables are given. 


New Wortp NEIGHBOR SERIES: AROUND THE 
YEAR IN IcELAND, Elizabeth Yates; CuiL- 
DREN OF Mexico, Dorothy C. Hogner; 
OotTaH AND His Puppy, Marie A. Peary; 
Ricnes oF CentTrAL America, V. Wolf- 
gang von Hagen; Rico, THE Younc 
Rancue_r, Patricia C. Fleming; S1x Great 
Men oF Brazit, Vera Kelsey; Sky HicH 
tv Borrvia, Ruth C. Adams; Ur CanapDA 
Way, Helen Dickson. 64 pp. $0.40 
each. Illus. Heath 


Additional volumes of the series which was 
reviewed p. 28, September, 1941, PSJ. 


MANUAL FOR ANALYZING AND SELECTING TEXT- 
spooks. John A. Clement. 119 pp. Gar- 
rard Press. $2 

The manual sets forth certain minimum 
items and criteria for any group to have in 
mind when examining text books and passing 
judgment on them. 
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PENNSYLVANIA CavaLcapE. Compiled by the 
Pennsylvania Writers’ Project, Works 
Projects Administration. Co-sponsored 
b: the Pennsylvania Federation of His- 
torical Societies. 462 pp. Illus. Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Press, Philadel- 
phia. $3 

In this book vivid chapters from the story 
of the Commonwealth are presented under 
four headings: Historic Places, Historical High- 
lights, Experimental Settlements, and Trans- 
portation. The volume begins with the ar- 
rival of the first Swedes on the Delaware in 

1638 and closes with a description of the 

great superhighway in the western half of 

the State which was opened in 1940 and is 
one of America’s outstanding engineering feats. 

Thirty-four other chapters contain a wealth 

of interest: descriptions of old mansions and 
Indian forts where not only the destiny of 
the State but of the whole nation was shaped; 
a variety -of dramatic events—Gettysburg, the 
Whiskey Insurrection, the Johnstown Flood, 
the Homestead Strike; seven utopian settle- 
ments, each differing from the other but 
based on the common dream of an_ ideal 
society; and then the first paved road, the 
first American railway engine, the first steam- 
boat, log rafting and canalboating. 


EpucaTIONAL Psycuotocy. Arthur I. Gates, 
Arthur TT. Jersild, T. R. McConnell, 
Robert C. Challman. 824 pp. _ Illus. 
Macmillan. $3 

The first plan for this book was to write 
a revision of Gates’ “Psychology for Students 
of Education.” The result was an almost 
wholly new manuscript whose purpose was 
not to present all the facts and principles of 
general psychology but to bring the results of 
psychological research and theory to bear 
upon the major activities and problems of 
the teacher. Each author was mainly respon- 
sible for the material in the field with which 
he had done intensive work: Dr. Jersild, 

Chapters II to VI, inclusive, which deal chiefly 

with child development; Dr. Gates, Chapters 

VII and VIII, which are concerned with in- 

telligence and various aptitudes, abilities, and 

disabilities, and Chapters XVI and XVII, with 
tests, measurements, and other methods of 
appraisal and diagnosis; Dr. McConnell, Chap- 
ters IX to XV, inclusive, which treat prob- 
lems of learning with implications for teach- 
ing and for the organization of the school 
curriculum; and Dr. Challman, Chapters 

XVIII to XX, inclusive, which present the 

general field of mental hygiene and clinical 

psychology of the school child, and Chapter 

XXI, the mental health of the teacher. 


Goon EnciisH Hasits. Grade 3, 240 pp., 
$0.84. ENGLIsH IN WoRK AND PLay. 
Grade 5, 296 pp., $0.96. R. I. Johnson, 
Mata V. Bear, Bess Goodykoontz. _ Illus. 
Ginn 

Two of seven new books of Our Language 
series, grades 2 to 8. Through selected ex- 
periences they relate language training to the 
natural interests of the child’s daily life. 

Grammar instruction is started in the early 

grades by exercises in recognition of the sen- 

tence and is continued by a systematic program 
throughout the grades. There is plenty of 
practice and drill in oral and written com- 

position. Other important features are a 

planned program of speech, development of 

reading skills, emphasis on handwriting, and 
provision for individual differences. 


Market Day anv Hotipay. Virginia Olcott. 
192 pp. Illus. Silver Burdett. $1.12 
This is the latest of the World’s Children 
Series. Eight short stories of children in 
eight different countries give boys and girls 
of intermediate grade age a keen interest in 
the customs of other lands. They develop a 


real insight into the simple everyday life of 
the people in France, the Netherlands, Nor- 
way, Italy, Switzerland, Mexico, Japan, and 
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... WHEN A HEADACHE COMES 


... that’s ALKA-SELTZER! It offers honest-to-goodness 
comfort for one of those dull, miserable headaches. There's 
an analgesic. (pain-reliever) in Alka-Seltzer that works 
quickly, gently, to soothe your distress. Let Alka-Seltzer 
lend you a helping hand, especially in those busy days 
ahead when final examinations, report cards and end-of- 
| the-term programs are on your calendar. Your daily routine 
, may be upset, your meals may be sketchy and your dispo- — 
sition sorely tried with all that extra work to manage. During ~ 
such hectic days, headaches, nervous indigestion and sore, 
aching muscles may add their distresstothe 
general confusion. Just keep in mind that 
Alka-Seltzer is a great comfort in any; or 
| all of those common complaints. 
That's why it’s not only wise — it's i im- 
| -portant—to keep Alka-Seltzer handy. A 
: glass of satevelting: sparkling pete 
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Palestine—lands which in general correspond 
to type regions included in most geography 
courses for the fourth year. No one can read 
“Lars and Kari of Norway” without a very 
definite impression of deep blue fjords, high 
mountains with glistening peaks, gleaming 
waterfalls, terraced hay fields on the mountain 
sides, and hay drying on the racks; of a 
Norwegian home with wooden balcony, carved 
cupboard, embroidered hangings on the wall, 
and carpet of fir twigs on the floor; of 


smoked fish, flat bread, goat’s cheese, and 
wild raspberries; of the saeter hut in the 
mountains, with its box-beds and its big 


copper kettle for making cheese. 


“Grow old along with me! 
The best is yet to be, 
The last of life, for which the first was 


made; ‘i 





—Browning. 


Books Received 


D. Appleton-Century Co., 35 W. 32d St., N. Y. C.: 
As OtHers Hear You. A textbook in speech 
for high schools. Marie A. Ball and Eliza- 
beth L. Wright. $1.56 
A. S. Barnes and Co., 67 W. 44th St., N. Y. C.: 
Famous EXxpLorERS FOR Boys AND GIRLS. 
Ramon P. Coffman and Nathan G. Goodman. 
$2 


Bohbs-Merrill Co., 468 Fourth Ave., N. Y. C.: 
AMERICAN HEALTH SERIES: Our Goop HEALTH. 
I. HEALTHY AND Happy. II. EALTH AT 
WorK AND Pray. V. Wilson, Baker, Abbott, 
Almack 
Scott, Foresman & Co., 114-120 E, 23d St., N. 


THORNDIKE Century JuNIor Dictionary. E. 
L. Thorndike. Revised edition. $1.48 


South-Western Publishing Co., 201 W. Fourth St., 
Cincinnati, 


FUNDAMENTALS OF SELLING. Fourth Edition. 
R. alters, Grove City College, and 
J. W. Wingate. $1.68 


Ginn and Co., Statler Office Bldg., Boston, Mass.: 
GOVERNMENT IN BUSINESS. Unit Studies in 
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American Problems. Mary P. Keohane. $0.60 
Norman W. Henley Publishing Co., 17-19 W. 
ath St, IN: FY. Gee 
TECHNIDATA. Handbook on engineering, chem- 
any, physics, mechanics, mathematics. E. L. 
age. 





Pertinent Pamphlets 


U. S. Government Publications 
U. S. Office of Education: 
ANNUAL REPORT OF THE U. S. COMMISSIONER 
OF EDUCATION, 1941. $0.20 
GuIDANCE LEAFLETS, MEDICINE. $0.10 
INDIVIDUAL INVENTORY IN GUIDANCE PROGRAMS 
IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS. A study of present 


practices in selected schools. $0.15 
PENNIES. First in a series of ‘Sharing Amer- 
ica’ leaflets 


SEVENTY-FiFTH ANNIVERSARY U. S. OFFICE OF 
EDUCATION 

STATE AND THE PRESERVICE PREPARATION OF 
TEACHERS OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION, (Fed- 
erally Aided Programs) $0.20 





NATURE'S — 


‘SUMMER SCHOOL’ 








wt SCENIC... HISTORIC 


WEST VIRGINIA 


@ Inland West Virginia offers just the 
curriculum you need to refresh both 
mind and body! In this naturally air- 






conditioned vacationland you can enjoy 
back-to-nature living, with all the com- 
forts of home — in a snug, fully-equipped 
mountain cabin costing as little as $5 
per person per week. There's golf, 
riding, swimming, hiking — climate and 
flowers and scenery you'll never forget 
—and plenty of good classroom material 
to be picked up, for West Virginia’s rich 
in historic lore. Best of all, your budget 
stretches further in this hospitable land. 









Swimming in the 
crystal-clear waters 
of the Mountain State. 


Horseback 
riding in the high- 


lands of West Virginia. 


“CLOSE TO YOU. 


OSE TO THE SKY” 


WEST VIRGINIA PUBLICITY COMMISSION 

Box 7S. J., Capitol Bldg. * Charleston, W.Va. 
Please send complete information on West 

Virginia's mountain vacationlands. 

Name 








Address 
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State Boarps OF EDUCATION AND CHIEF STATE 
ScHooLt OrFicers. Their Status and Legal 
Powers. $0.15 

SUPERVISION OF EDUCATION FOR OUT-OF-SCHOOL 
YOuTH AND ADULTS AS A FUNCTION OF STATE 
DEPARTMENTS OF EDUCATION. $0.15 

SUPERVISION OF ELEMENTARY EDUCATION AS A 
FUNCTION OF STATE DEPARTMENTS OF EDu- 
CATION. $0.15 

SUPERVISION OF PARENT EDUCATION AS A FUNC- 
nage OF STATE DEPARTMENTS OF EDUCATION. 
0.10 

Unit Costs IN A SELECTED Group oF HIGH- 
ScHOOL LiBRaRIES. $0.10 

War Department: 

MusIc IN THE NATIONAL EFFORT 

These publications may be secured from the 
S. Government Printing Office, Washington, 

D.C 


NEA Publication 

TEACHER PERSONNEL 

AND APPOINTMENT. 
Miscellaneous 


ConsuMER Epucation. An_ annotated _ bibli- 
ography. Edgar Dale and Norma Vernon. 
Bureau of Educational Kesearch, Ohio State 


PROCEDURES: SELECTION 
Research Bulletin, March 


University, Columbus, Ohio. $0.25 
FLoripA Sports, RECREATION, AND POINTS OF 
INTEREST. Florida Department of Agricul- 


ture, Tallahassee, Florida 
Joss IN THE MACHINE SHop. Ernest L. Bow- 
man. Science Research Associates, 1700 Prairie 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. : 
Missournl SCHOOLS AND THE WaR_ EFFORT. 
Missouri State Teachers Assn., Columbia, Mo. 
RESEARCH SERVICE IN. EpucatTion. _ Evaluation 


of Pupil Progress in Pennsylvania. Sratis- 
TICAL REPORT OF THE SUPERINTENDENT OF 
PuBLiIc INSTRUCTION. For the school year 


ending June 30, 1940. Department of Public 
Instruction, Harrisburg 

Russia AT War. 20 Key Questions and Answers. 
Vera Micheles Dean. Foreign Policy Assn., 





93: E. 38th St. IN. ¥.°C.. Bees 
Social Studies 
Resource Units 
Thirty eminent social scientists have col- 
laborated with master teachers of the social 


studies to prepare the 26 Resource Units now 
being issued serially by the National Council 
for the Social Studies and the National As- 
sociation of Secondary-School Principals, de- 
partments of the National Education Associa- 
tion, under the title, “Problems in American 

Life.” The first five units, released April 15, 

are: : 

1. How Our Government Raises and Spends 
Money: ‘Teaching American Youth How 
Local, State, and National Governments 
Finance Their Activities, Mabel Newcomer 
and Edward A. Krug 

2. American Youth Faces the Future: Re- 
sponsibilities and Opportunities for Youth 
in the World of Today and Tomorrow, 
Floyd Reeves, Howard Bell, and Douglas 
Ward 

3. Man and His Machines: 

ican Youth How Invention Changes 

Modern World, William Ogburn 
Robert Weaver 
Recreation and Morale: Teaching Amer- 
ican Youth How to Plan and Use Leisure 
Time, Jesse Steiner and Chester Babcock 
Race and Cultural Relations: America’s 
Answer to the Myth of a Master Race, 
Ruth Benedict and Mildred Ellis 
Authors of other units, scheduled for pub- 
lication this summer and fall, include: T. V. 
Smith, C. E. Merriam, Harold Lasswell, Harry 
Gideonse, and Caroline Zachry. Editors of 
the series are Paul B. Jacobson and Louis 
Wirth. 

The main portion of each Unit consists of 
a 15,000-word summary and analysis of the 
problem especially written for this series by 
a social-science specialist. Following the sub- 
ject-matter summary in each Unit bulletin is 
a guide for teaching the problem to high 
school pupils. This guide, written by a 
specially qualified secondary-school teacher, in- 
cludes statements of teaching aims in terms 


Teaching Amer- 
the 


and 


vw 
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of behavior, suggestions for additional reading, 
pupil activities and teaching procedures, and a 
guide to evaluation. 

Copies of the Resource Units may be 
secured at 30 cents each (four for $1; five 
for $1.25) from either the National Associa- 
tion of Secondary-School Principals or the 
National Council for the Social Studies, 1202 
Sixteenth St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 








JUNIATA COLLEGE 


Set in the Quiet Hills of Pennsylvania 
<D 
SUMMER SESSION ENLARGED 
TO TEN WEEKS 


Enter June 15 or July 20. Earn twelve cred 
its in ten weeks. Offerings include pre 
aviation and pre-navigation courses. 

For full information write to 


The Director 


Huntingdon, Pennsylvania 











of the 





University of Pennsylvania 
PHILADELPHIA 


June 22 to August 1 
(Some Post-Session Courses to Sept. 12) 


Because of the war-time accelera- 
tion program the offering is richer 
than ever before. Write for bul- 
letin. Address the director, Box 59, 
Bennett Hall. 


























Summer Session 
at 


TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 


You’ll enjoy spending the Summer 
in Philadelphia! 


Philadelphia and_ environs offer 
many cultural and recreational op- 
portunities—including Temple Univer- 
sity Teachers Summer Session. Six- 
weeks’ course begins Monday, June 29; 
closes Friday, August 7. A wide 
range of graduate and undergraduate 
work. The 1942 program is especially 
planned for today’s educational needs 
—designed for those who require cred- 
its for certification, and for those who 
are candidates for a degree. 

WRITE for illustrated booklet which 
describes the many advantages of the 
Temple Summer Session for 1942. 


Address office of the Registrar 
Broad Street and Montgomery Avenue 
Philadelphia, Penna. 


Seeeeeeeeeeeeeoeeeeoeoeoeeoeeed 
08008000 OCOHOOHOOO8OEEOESEEBE0e 
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NOTES ann NEWS 


CaTHeRInE E. Geary, director of 
elementary education and curriculum 
of Chester, has been elected to the 
board of directors of the Department 
of Supervisors and Directors of In- 
struction of the National Education 
Association as the State Representative 
of Pennsylvania. 

W. E. Nirraver, supervising prin- 
cipal, Mt. Joy, Lancaster County, has 
been elected supervising principal of 
Manheim Twp., Lancaster County 
schools, succeeding A. B. Gingrich, de- 
ceased. 

Joun H. Hvucues, principal of Brook- 
line school in Haverford Township, is 
leaving his position at the close of 
school in June to go to Puerto Rico to 
become supervisor of English in the 
elementary schools there. 

Watter S. Cowine, formerly State 
consultant with the National Youth 
Administration in Pennsylvania, has 
accepted a position on the National 
staff of United Service Organizations, 
Inc. Mr. Cowing, whose headquarters 
offices will be at 1630 Empire State 


Building, New York City, will be a | 
regional field representative in a terri- | 


tory embracing seven states and the 
District of Columbia. 

N. R. Casttto of New Castle is the 
author of an article which appears in 
the April issue of Field and Stream. 


A FORTY-EIGHT page study of in- 


dustrial teacher education at the gradu- 
ate level has just been published bv 


the committee on research of the Na- | 


tional Association of Industrial Teacher 
Trainers. F. Theodore Struck, head 
of the department of industrial educa- 
tion at the Pennsylvania State College, 


is chairman of the committee which 


prepared the bulletin. 


Tue Unitep States Orrice or Epv- | 
CATION is celebrating its seventy-fifth | 


anniversary this year. 


THe University oF CoLorapo an- 
nounces a new professional degree, the | 
doctor of education. This degree, 


awarded on the basis of six quarters of | 


work beyond the Master’s degree does 
not require a reading knowledge of 
a foreign language, or majors 
minors in specific subject fields. It 
may be obtained by residence and work 
done in summer quarters. Four 
quarters’ work must be done at the 
University of Colorado. 

Tue Aprit issue of the School Arts 
Magazine is a Pan American number 
which is printed in both Spanish and 


English. 
ALLEGHENY CoL.LEce will hold its 
fourth annual Educational Guidance 


Clinic June 28 to July 3. The confer- 
ence is designed to aid high school 
students in making plans for vocations 
and further education. 





and | 


THe DeEpARTMENT OF JOURNALISM 
at Pennsylvania State College will offer 
a summer school course in “Publication 
and Management of School News- 
papers.” The course, which offers 
graduate credit, will be June 29 to 
August 8 during the regular six weeks’ 
summer session. It will consist of a 
study of editing, news-writing, news- 
paper and school yearbook make-up, 
advertising, circulation, typography, 
printing processes, and the organization 
and training of student staffs. Stuart 
A. Mahuran will be instructor for the 
course. 





BuckNELL UNIiveErsiTy students are 
providing an immunization plan de- 
signed to safeguard the health of the 
college’s 1300 students. John W. Rice, 
professor of bacteriology and adviser 
to the Student Board of Health, organ- 
ized the plan whereby immunization 
to typhoid, diphtheria, and smallpox 
are available to students requesting 
this service. In addition, the Mantaux 
test for tuberculosis is also given. Sev- 
eral hundred students at Bucknell have 
already submitted to the immunization 
tests. 
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LATEST INFORMATION 
ON HOW YOU CAN FIT 
~ YOUR TRAVEL NEEDS 
TO AMERICA’S 
{ WARTIME PROGRAM 


for larlime Iravelers 


Wartime relaxation should be planned to build up health—to bring 


new fitness for doing jobs well. So take special care this year to 
choose the recreation that will do the most for you—and that won't 


interfere with the Nation’s war effort. 


If you travel, arrange your trip to avoid the July-August rush period. 


Go on a Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday or Thursday, whenever pos- 
sible—and save seat-space for soldiers, sailors and war workers on 
week-ends, often the only time they can travel. Get information 
and tickets in advance, too—that eliminates delay and confusion at 


departure time. 


Travel by Greyhound saves tires, other essential war materials . 
and money to buy more War Stamps and Bonds! 






GREYHOUND 


a. al 
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FREE 


New Teaching Outline 
for Dental Hygiene 


Also pupils’ folder 
for class work 





80% of children entering school 
have dental defects 





20% of children entering school 
have sound teeth 











CHANGES IN SUPERINTENDENCIES 


News of the following changes in county and district superintendencies, as a 
result of elections held on April 14, was received before the JourNAL went to 


print on April 20. 
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County County Superintendents Succeeds 
ER SORT ey J. Floyd Slaybaugh .......... Ira Y. Baker 
NE isk ees desans ke A eee C. W. Peters 
eee ree Clarence M. Long ........... J. A. Mechling 
rr eee ore a ee ee Lloyd H. Hinkle 
‘1h: | Ag ee ee rare eT Soe) james Butts... 2.06.2 8s.08 M. A. Dively 
a er rere ee errr: Francis R. Kniss 
ME c50S Sealebe esas eS eee ee D. L. Winger 
NE Sikes oil ura eneaie Sokert A. Pather ........... Mervin J. Wertman 
WER, 4% Auetaeeed oe L. H. Peffer 

District District Superintendents Succeeds 
i: oe ee ere M. E. Houck 
WR kd en bawesed Seer W. H. Weiss 
eee Chattes B. Pierce ..........:: O. H. English 
Columbia +++ »etuemeth L. Preigler .........; J. B. Kennedy 
DN Sk ning teh eee Karl M., Brewer ............. H. E. Reisgen 
cg a ee se R. R. Abernethy 
on ereererrr rey. Harvey F. Manbeck ......... John J. Koehler 
I Stas 5 pee eee John B. Kennedy ............ Bela B. Smith 
eS x Mae ois oe ne es C. C. Green 





IGHTY per cent of all children 

entering public schools have den- 
tal defects, reports the American Health 
Association. 

To assist teachers in promoting 
proper dental care, the makers of Pebeco 
Tooth Paste and Tooth Powder have 
prepared a valuable new Dental Hy- 
giene Teaching Outline, containing a 
complete and practical program for 
teaching Oral Hygiene. 

This graphically illustrated brochure 
is specially designed for the use of 
teachers. A separate edition for pupils 
is also available for class work. You will 
find this material invaluable in your 
classroom hygiene program. Send the 
coupon now for your free supply. 


LEHN & FINK PRODUCTS CORP. 


Makers of: PEBECO TOOTH PASTE 
PEBECO TOOTH POWDER 


Lehn & Fink Products Corp., 
Dept. P.S.J.-542, Bloomfield, N. J. 


Please send me Dental Hygiene Teaching 
Outline, and copies of pupils’ folder 
for class work. 





ee ereeeseceseeeeeees 


Name 


Street 


City State 


I teach in the school. 


Copr., 1942, by Lehn & Fink Products Corp. § 
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Tue ESTATE of the late Andrew W. 
Mellon, which was given to Pennsyl- 
vania College for Women, Pittsburgh, 
by Mr. and Mrs. Paul Mellon in August, 
1940, has been awarded the Who’s Who 
in America citation as the most out- 
standing non-monetary gift made to an 
educational institution in the period of 
1940-41. The Pittsburgh estate of Mr. 
Mellon, for many years a trustee of 
the College, is located in Woodland 
Road and adjoins the campus of Penn- 
sylvania College for Women. The 
gift was made by Mr. and Mrs. Paul 
Mellon as a memorial to their father. 
The spacious Mellon mansion is used 
by the College as a_ residence for 
upper-class students and a social center 
for college activities. Another build- 
ing on the estate has been re-condi- 
tioned and is now being used as the 
home of the departments of music; art, 
and modern dance. The grounds of the 
Mellon estate add seven acres to the 
Pennsylvania College for Women 
campus. 





Asincton High  School’s _ student 
newspaper, the Adingtonian, has been 
sending approximately 85 copies of 
each issue to graduates in the service. 
As fast as the student body turns in 
new addresses, the names are added to 
the list. Alice M. Weaver of the 
commercial department is in charge. 
D. E. Krueger, chairman of commercial 
sponsors the Armed Force 


Service club, organized for the purpose 
| of keeping in touch with service alumni. 


Index to Advertisers 


Adams Teachers Agency ..Inside back 
American Book Co. 
Baltimore Teachers Agency Inside back 
Bobbs Merrill Co. 
Bryant Teachers Bureau, Inc. 


Bucknell University 2.0... 52.20.0005 
Central Penna. Business College 
ie ae peey Oop eee Inside back 
Central Te achers Agency ..Inside back 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad 
Chicago and Northwestern Railway 
Drexel Institute of Technology 
PAUCHOTS DAE voce con cea cade oes 
Educators Association 
Elizabethtown College 
Enterprize Promotions ............... 
Fisk Teachers Agency . Inside back 
Ford, “Robert. “Ber cscs e400 Inside back 
Franklin Institute 
Asti (ati (OO? 1s oe. oo a a see's 
Great American Teachers Agency 
ee Inside back 
Affiliated 
1D Jee OF 


Greyhound Lines, 
Heath and Co., 

Juniata College. 

POI: MBROINORS oka. kaso ertalag ee as 
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Necrology 


Bren GEORGE 
GRAHAM, ‘Past 
President of the 
Pennsylvania 
State Educa- 
tion Association, 
1935, died at his 
home in Pitts- 
burgh, Friday, 
March 20, 1942. 

Doctor Gra- 
ham began _ his 
educational 
career as a 
teacher in Lawrence County in 1900, 
following which he was a teacher and 
principal of the McKeesport High 
School; principal of the high school at 
Greensburg; teacher of chemistry at 
Central High School, Pittsburgh; prin- 
cipal of the Latimer Junior High School, 
Pittsburgh; superintendent of the schools 
of New Castle; associate superintendent 
of the schools of Pittsburgh, and since 
1927 superintendent of the schools of 
Pittsburgh. 

















His career was marked by his inter- 
est and service in professional and civic 
organizations. In 1939 he was presi- 
dent of the American Association of 
School Administrators. His _ profes- 
sional service was marked also by ac- 
tive participation in the work of many 
State and National educational com- 
mittees and commissions. 


Warren J. WEIKEL, elementary 
teacher in East Cameron Township, 
Northumberland County, for the past 
16 years, died in Shamokin State Hos- 
pital, March 12, after an illness of four 
days. Death was caused by pneu- 
monia. 


Avice Marcaret STEEL, a teacher at 
Belmont School, Philadelphia, died 
March 12. 


Wa ter R. TureroLtr, a member of 
the faculty of the Simon Gratz High 
School, Philadelphia, since the opening 
of the school in 1927, died February 9 
after a lingering illness. 


A. M. GrnericH, supervising prin- 
cipal of Manheim Township, Lancaster 
County, died March 19 after a brief 
illness. 


MarcareT McAnprew, retired, a 
former teacher in the John Adams 
school, Scranton, died at the home of a 
niece, March 27. 

Wittram H. Linpeman, former 
principal of the Bangor public schools, 
died at the Easton Hospital, April 8. 
He was 74. A native of Northampton 
County, Mr. Lindeman was principal 
of the Bangor schools for ten years. 
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IN A WHIRL ’BOUT 


WHERE TO GO? 


Let the “NORTH WESTERN’S”’ Travel 
Experts Give You a Helping Hand 


Today extra-curricular scape duties add 
up to lots of extra work for teachers. That’s 
why you need a vacation ... to keep fit. 


But which of America’s 8 top vacation spots to 
choose? Our ‘‘North Western” travel experts 
will help you decide ... send youf ree informa- 
tion, including costs, on any of the vacation- 
lands described below. Mail coupon today. 


NORTH WOODS-—The Land O’ Lakes 
and beautiful, pine-scented woods. 
Sports galore. Cool and restful. And 
but a short trip from Chicago. 






BLACK HILLS—Deadwood! Rapid -«~ == 
City! The Badlands! Mount Rushmore! i s-4 
Magical names thatreflectthe genuine | 
Ol d West atmosphere you'll still find “7:- Sz: 
in South Dakota. ee: 





tion awaits you at any one of scores of 

fabulous vacation paradise. Towering 
ZION-BRYCE-GRAND CANYON 
scenic enchantment! 


Sy COLORADO— Majestic peaks painted 

economical Dude Ranches and resorts. 
peaks, deep canyons, geysers, native 

—3 great vacation thrills rolled into 
SUN VALLEY—The “‘magic’ valley! 2 - 4 
Ideal summer or winter. Fishing, golf, Te a 
tennis, riding, swimming, ice skating, Ri os 





in a rainbow of colors! A perfect \aca- 
YELLOWSTONE_ America’s most ( 
‘it 
A 
wild life. Circle Tours at budget cost. Paen 
1. Here Nature truly outdoes herself in 
dancing. Low-priced accommodations. 


CALIFORNIA—Warm, healthful days 

and cool, refreshing nights. Missions, 
a es citrus groves, mountains, viney ards.. 

a wealth of sightseeing thrills! 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST— Mammoth 
forests,awe-inspiring peaks, flowering 
valleys and waterfalls make the Pacific 
Northwest a scenic wonderland. 





R. Thomson, Pass’r Traf. Mar., C. & N. W. Ry. 
Dept. 149, 400 W. Madison St., Chicago, III. 

Please send, without obligation, full infor- 
mation on the following vacationlands: 
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Legislation Com., Minutes of Meetings, 2, 115, 
278; Quick Action, 308; Report, 179 


Legislation, Federal, 313 

Legislation, 1941 General Assembly, 12; Objec- 
tives, 180; Program of EA, 188; Special 
Session, 183, 239, 277, 306 


Constitution Broadcast, 17 

Letters, Levi Gilbert and G. E. Walk to Governor 
James re Teachers Salaries, 183, 239 

Local Branch, Activities: Sayre, Burgettstown, Lans- 
downe, 92’: Bulletin, Meadville, 60; Handbook, 
313; Directory in March PSJ, 219, 246; Plans, 
313; Reports, 118, 187 

Loomis, W. P.. 142 


Lest We Forget, 


Mc 
McFarland, Minnie, 58 
M 


Mackaye, Percy, February, 225 

Mahanoy City, Single Salary Schedule, 228; Supt., 
J. E. Boyle, 214 

Mailing iT ¢ 


Males, T. L. 
Maley, Donald, Tidkesiotal Arts Conf., STC, Cali- 
fornia, 279 


Mansfield Pres., W. E. Pratt, 50 
Map of Harrisburg, 143 
Martin, Jane, Beginners Are Fun, 47 
Martin, N. S., Retires, 211 
Conference, STC, 


Mathematics, "Science, Geog., 
California, 93 

Maxwell, Helen A., Boston Convention of NEA, 9 

Meadville Local Branch Bulletin, 60 

Mechanics of Electing NEA Delegates, 
Minutes of Meetings, 22, 50, Report, 178 


Com., 


Meetings of Teachers, 1941- 42° 3 36 

Membership, Data, PSEA and’ NEA, Comeesetive, 
158; Local Branch Reports, 81, 187; NEA, 
92, 118, 243, 313; Old Friend, 92; PSEA, So 


118, Flyer, 18, 26 


Mesa Land, Carsten Ahrens, 269 

Midwestern Convention District, 53, 113; Officers, 
113; Pres., Mrs. Maude B. Roberts, 185; Reso- 
lutions, 113 
Military "Service, Act 282, 86; Keeping in Touch, 
60; Leaves of Absence, L. F. Adler, 209 

Miller, Mabel, 58 

Minster, Maud, Book Theft and Mutilation, 76 

Model Airplanes, 285; Clubs, Phila., 129; Forum, 


220 
Model Senate, Social Studies, 60, 110, 143; Gov. 
James Addresses, 213 
Monie, Isabel, 57 
Moore, D. H., Cedar Crest Pres., 252 
Morgan, A. é., Keystone Boys’ State, 46 
Morgan, J. E., Future Teachers at Work, 107 
Moser, A. C., Income Tax Returns, 235; Sick 
Leave for Teachers, 272 
Mt. Lebanon Health Program, 56 
Munson, Laura A., Retires, 110 
Music Assn., Pa. ” School, 93; 
College, 220 
Music League, Pa. Forensic, 54, 83, 186, 210, 
238, 277; Winners, inside back cover, Oct. 
Musical Honors, SFC, Indiana, 27 
Myers, T. H., 57 


Conf., Pa. State 


N 


Nancarrow, J. E., Central District Pres., 82 
National Assn. for Nursery Ed., 16 
National Assn. of Sec. School Prin., Pa. Branch, 
116; Officers, 116, Resolutions, 116; Summary 
of School Wartime Activities, 311 
National Council for Social Studies, NEA, 55 
National Council of Geography Teachers, 98 
National Council of Teachers of English, 89 
National Council of Work-Study-Play Activities, 207 
National Defense and Schools, 137 


National Education Assn.: American Assn. of 
School Administrators, San Francisco Conven- 
tion, 111, 207, 276, 280, 284; Echoes, G. E. 


Walk, 276; Pa. 
sonnel Resolution, 284; 


Breakfast, 280; Qualified Per- 
Resolutions, 280; Sum- 


mary, ~~ . Chamber of Commerce, Com. 
on Ed., 

National” a Assn., Boston Convention, 
Helen A. Maxwell, 9; Pa. Luncheon, 9; Offi- 
cers, 10; Resolutions, 10 

National Education Assn.: Classroom Teachers 
Dept., 278; Commission for Defense of De- 
mocracy, 26, 81; Com. Members from Pa., 


168, 246; Future Teachers of America, 107; 
Honor Roll, 313; International Relations Com., 
128; Legislative Program, 188; Mechanics of 
Electing Delegates, 22, 50, 178; Membership, 
92, 118, 243, Comparative Data, 158; New 
Pres. i Myrtle Hooper Dahl, 16; Personal Growth 
Leaflets, 26; Phila. Branch Dinner, 87; Re- 


search Service, 190; State Directors’ Report, 
167; Support, 218 

National Education Assn., Denver Convention, 
277, 306, 313 


National Income Hits New High, 284 

National League of Teachers Assns., 207 
National Recreation Congress, 11 
National Tuberculosis Society, 


Health Ed., 257 
Thyrsa W., 35; Barnard, J. L. 
33 


Scholarship in 


Necrology: Amos, 
100; Barnes, Sara E., Bemesderfer, Mrs. 


Jane C., 292; Bowman, F. M., 292; Boyer, 
Emma E., 100, a ;. Braucher, W. E., 100; 
Breeze, Mary P., 3 Buck, G. 8 292; Bucke, 
W. F., 100; child, Dorothy, 193; Cozadd, 
Katherine V., 132; Crawford, C. oy 
Cubberley, E. P., 100; Curtis, Ww. F., Mate: 
R. B., 193; Darr, Mary M., 35; Dut. A is 


36; Durbin, Marion, 292; English, Estelle, 227: 
Flaherty, ae 193; Frew, Nancy, 193; Gan- 
berg, B. J. Gingrich, ‘A. M., 321; Gordy, 
CU. EE. 35 “Gratis, H.W, 2593 Graham, 
Agnes G., 22 Graham, B. G., 321; Gurbarg, 
B. f.. 100; " Hackett, Janette L., 193; Hare, 
Margaret, 259; Harrison, Helen S., 33; Hauer, 
L. B.. 36: Hawkins, Ada B., 227; Hetrick, S. 
H., 36; Holland, Mary, 35; Houston, a 
5; Jacobson, Mrs. Helen C., 68; Kolbe, a 
292; Lacy, Kate, 132; Lindeman, W. H., et 
McAndrew, Margaret, 321; Mcllhattan, W. H., 
35; McMaster, Dale, 132: Mahoney, Helen P., 
35; Mann, Mrs. Esther D., 259; Miller, Anna 
F., 36; Mitchell, Mrs. Winifred, 193; "Moore, 
I. N., 227; Mumma, Edith R., 35; Murray, 
Edith M., 259; Newhard, 
cross, W. H., 35; Nye, L. A - 
35; Orth, Rebecca, 259; Owen, p Poy Lois L., 
292 ; Patterson, Florence, 132; Pierce, Grace ‘ 
68; Quinn, Mrs. Anna L., 259; Rees, Grace L., 
259: Rich, Helen, 35; Ristine, Clara L., 100; 
Roudabush, C. E., 35; Rummel, Elizabeth B., 
193; Ryder, Helen L., 35; Schuyler, Mrs. Helen 
K., 227; Sheehan, Florence V., 193; Sloop, 
A. Ee 193; Smith, _, Cora G., 227; Smith, 
c i. 227; Smith, T. 132; Smyth, S$. G., 
259; Stamy, A. c., ior ‘Steel, "Alice M., 321: 
Stele, T. J, ‘G8: Stevenson, W. W., 36: 
Stewart, J. K., 193; Stewart, Mary K.. 193; 
Stout, D. H., 36; Stump, H. J., 68; Swine- 
hart, Jasper, 35; Thierolf, W. R., 321; y 
W. J., 193; Van Bremen, Wilbur, 2925 Van 
Ormer, A. B. B., 35; Wager, Abby c.. 35; 
Waite, Wayne, 35; Walker, James, Jr., "227; 
Waller, ms J. 35; Weikel, W. J., 321; Wil- 
liams, G. H., 259; Woodward, Anna E., 100 
Needs of Eda "NEA Alert, Jane A. Aikens, 58 
Negro History Week, 129 


’ 
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—_ a 
on Vacation 


Teachers 


who Marry 
ARE STILL PROTECTED BY 


T.P.U. 

















VEN though you are vacationing... 
stop teaching tomarry orentersome 
ether profession ... aT. P. U. certifi- 
cate will continue to protect you a- 
gainst the financial hazards of sick- 


ness, accident and quarantine. 


The NEW Peerless-Hospital Certifi- 
cate gives full protection at a price that 
every teacher can afford. Benefits are 
liberal: $25.00 per week for home con- 
finement ($10.00 the first week). If either 
sickness or accident confines you to a 
hospital, benefits are $37.50 per week for 
eight weeks, even including the first 
week. Other cash benefits run as high 


as $1,500.00. 


Teachers Protective Union 


T. P. U. Building, Lancaster, Pa. 


Tell me more about the NE W 


T.P.U. Certificate that will protect 


| meeven if I retire from teaching. 


' Name 


(101) 





1 Address 








Fill out the coupon be- 
low for fuil informa- 
tion about the NEW 
Peerless-llospital Cer- 
tificate. 
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Neville Twp. Ind. and Occupational Survey, 243 
New Books, See Books New 

New Positions, 33, 66, 98, 107, 183 

New PSEA Pres., GR: Walk, 208 

New Year Thoughts, 188 

News and Notes, see Notes and News 
Nominees, Retirement Board, 55 

Norristown, Rittenhouse Jr. H. S., Flag Duty, 286 
Northampton Co. Retired Teachers Organizations, 


a oes gg District, 79, 210; Ofh- 
cers, 210; Pres., J. R. Gilligan, 210; Resolu- 
tions, 210 

Northwestern Convention District, 53, 113; Offi- 
cers, 113; Pres., V. R. DeLong, 113; Resolu- 
tions, 113; Salary Study, 218 

Notes and News, 32, 64, 97, 132, 
292, 319 

Nursery Ed. Conference, 16 

NYA Student Work in ’Pa., 


192, 226, 258, 
P. C. Gast, 48 


oO 


O'Dea, Katherine, 140 

Officers, PSEA, 140, 144, 
tion, 202 

Oil-Gas Laboratory, Stella H. Sprague, 236 

Organizations and Emergency, H. E. Gayman, 5 

Osborne, E. G., 141 


244; Results of Elec- 


P 


Pamphlets, 62, 96, 131, 190, 223, 
256, 290, 

Peace Material, Friends’ Peace Com., 46 

Pebly, H. E. Sharpsville Supt., 56 

Penna. Academy of Science, 310 

Penna. Assn., Classical Teachers, 282, 298 

Penna. Assn., Deans of Women, 17, 49, 81 

Penna. Bankers Assn., Banking Booklets, 106 

Penna. Branch, Nat'l. Dept. of Sec. School Prin., 
116; Officers, 116; Resolutions, 116 

Penna. Forensic and Music League, 54, 83, 186, 
210, 238, 277; Winners, inside back cover, Oct. 


Pertinent, 31, 
1 


Penna. FTA Chapters, 107 
Penna. Historical Com. Radio Series, 313 
Fenna. Interscholastic Athletic Assn., Cross State 


Run, Inside Back Cover, Nov. 
Penna. School Journal, Advertising, 284; Cover, 
26; Costs and Receipts, 20, 158; January Issue, 
218; May Issue, 313 
Penna. School Music Assn., 93, 220 
Assn., 53, 185; 


Penna. School Pres. Officers, 185 
Penna. Speech Assn., 50-84 
Penna. State College, Reading Conf., 145, 257; 


Supts. Conf., 15 
Penna. State Ed. Assn., 
Harrisburg Convention ; 


Annual Convention, see 
Comparative Membership 


Data, 158: Constitution and By-Laws, 154; 
Dinner, 200; Reception Line, 201; Membership 
in NEA, 313; Officers, 140, 144 


Penna. State School Directors Assn., 184, 242; 
Honors Lucy W. Glass, 243; Officers and Reso- 
lutions, 242 

Penna. Tuberculosis Society, Seal Sale, 93 

Pennsylvanians Contribute, 243 

Permanent Fund, Trustees, Minutes of Meeting, 
84; New Trustee, Angela Blewitt, 27; Report, 
167 

Perry, Anna R., Retirement Board Nominee, 55 

Personal Growth Leaflets, NEA, 26 

Pertinent Pamphlets, see Pamphlets, Pertinent 

Philadelphia, Model Airplane Clubs, 129; NEA 
Dinner, 87; Salary Restoration, 90; Suburban 
Sen a4 Teachers Assn., 55; Workshop, ' ee 

aw 

Physical 7 Run, PIAA, Inside Back Cover, 

Pi Lambda Theta Research Awards, 17 

Pine Forge Teacher Retires, 217 

Pittsburgh, Defense Activities, 311; Defense Sav- 
ings Program, 211; Retired Employees Luncheon, 
42; School Bldg. Report, 129 

Pleasant Mount Teacher Retires, 184 

Poetry Contest, 287 

Policy, Ed. Foreign, C. D. Champlin, 299 

Positions, New, 33, ” 98, 107, 183 

Positive, Let's Be, Goa Stetson, 71 

Poster Contest, Latham Foundation, 129 

Pratt, W. E., Mansfield Pres., 50 

President’s Message, Levi Gilbert, 15, 49, 108, 
183; G. E. Walk, 207, 239, 276, 305 

Presidents of the Assn., Living Past, 145 

Press Assn., Pa. School, 53, 185 

Principles of School Defense Program, 300 

Priorities, Educational, 

Procter & Gamble Se 79 

Profession, S. C. Garrison, 73 

Professional ‘ Attitudes, Bucks Co., 260 

Professional Ethics, Com. Report, 181 

Public Relations Bibliography, Belmont Farley, 284 

Puff, C. M., Scottdale Supt., 308 


Q 


Qualifications of NEA State Delegates, 110, 143 

Questionnaire of Emergency Com. on Salaries, 284 

Questions and Answers, Pa. Public School Em- 
ployes’ Retirement System, 237, 270 

Quick Action Com., Legislation, 308 
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Radio Series, 313 

Railway Transportation Study, 257 

Rationing, Sugar, 28 

Reading, Children’s Theater, 216 

Reading Conf., Pa. State College, 145, 257 

Record Plan, Cumulative, Bradford, 191 

Recreation Congress, Nat'l., 11 

Religious Instruction, G. E. Hill, 39 

Renovo Teachers Assn., 243 

Research, Awards, Pi Lambda Theta, 17; NEA 
Service, 190 

Resolutions, Harrisburg Convention, 218; re B. G. 
Graham, 307; Suggestions for PSE 

Retail Selling, Cooperative, Betty Bain, 260 

Retired Teachers, 25, ~— Gilbert, 108; Incentive, 
26; Luncheon, Pgh., Organization, 218 

Retirement and ‘Social donee: 26, 80 

Retirement Board Election, School Employes’, 
Nominees, 

Retirement 
237, 270, 

Retirement Laws Passed in Other States, 285 

Retirement Problems, Com., Minutes of Meetings, 
22, 84, 115, 183; Report, 172 

Retiring Teachers Honored, 57 

Roberts, Mrs. Maude B., Midwestern Pres., 185 

Rosenberry, E. H., Cultural Studies in Wartime, 


213% 


Information, Questions and Answers, 
2 


300 
Rules of Procedure, 142 


Rural School Problems, R. S. Hovis, 103 


S 


Safety Education Textbooks, 191 
Salaries, and Budgets, 243; Fourth-Class District 
Law, 13; Letters to Gov. James, 183, 239; 


p, 66 
Salary, Adjustments, 284; Cuts Restored, 259; 
Phila. Restoration, 90; Single Schedule, Maha- 
noy City, 228; Study, Northwestern District, 218 
Salary Com., Emergency, 218; Cost of Living, 
274; Minutes of Meetings, 208, 252, 308; 
Questionnaire, 284 
Sandy Twp. Supt., K. M. Brewer, 56 
Savings Bonds, Defense, 68 
Say You Saw It, 284 
a My 


Sayre Local Branch, 

Sayre, Mrs. Lou B. 

Scholarship, Bates ae 219; Health Ed., 257; 
Wages, 312 

School Board Sec. Assn., 184, 242; Officers, 242 

School Bldg. Reports, Pgh., 129 

School Costs Survey, Com. Report, 172 

School Enrolments Drop, 106 

School — and Boys in Service, Freeport, 286 


School, Teacher-Centered, C. D. Champlin, 41 
Schoolmen’s Week—See Southeastern Convention 
District 

Schools and National Defense, 137; Teachers 


Serve in War Effort, 285 
School’s Job, J. T. Shuman, 301 
Science, Math., Geog. Conference, STC, California, 
93; Penna. Academy, 310; Phila. Suburban Sci- 
ence Teachers Organize, 55 
Scott, Clara A., Retirement Board Nominee, 55, 
Elected, 215 
Scottdale Supt., 
Secondary School Prin., 
ee Assn. of School Board, 
cers, 


C. M. Puff, 308 
Nat'l. Dept., 116 
184, 242; Off- 


Senate, Medel, 60, 143, 213 
September Cover, PSJ, 26 
Shamokin Supt., Davison, 212 


Sharon Supt., P. E. Witmeyer, 111 
Sharpsville Supt., i. 


E. Pebly, 56 
Shaw, R. T. Philadelphia Workshop, 44 
Shuman, T., 140; School’s Job, 301 


Sick Leave for Teachers, A. C. Moser, 272 
Single Salary Schedule, Mahanoy City’s 228 
Slippery Rock STC Pres., J. A. Entz, 241 

Sloat, Elizabeth S., Confessions of Workshopper, 


4 

Smithgall, Elizabeth, Land of Evangeline, 233 
Soap Sculpture Contest, 79 

Social Security and Retirement, 26, 80, 287 

Social Studies, Round Table Model Senate, 60, 
143, 213; Play, Connellsville, 100; Resource 
Units, 318; Teachers Meet, 55 

Solidarity, 218 

Southeastern Convention District, 53, 240, 
Officers, 209; Pres., M. W. Detwiler, 209 

Southeastern Pa., Elem. Ed. Suprs., 108 

Southern Convention District, 184; ‘Officers, 184; 
Pres., M. W. Brandt, 185; Resolutions, 184 

Special Session and Ed., 183, 239, 277, 306 

Speech Assn., Pa., 50, 8 

Speech Round Table, 118 

Sprague, Stella H., Oil-Gas Laboratory, 236 

Stanton, F. L., Old Glory, 53 

State Council of Ed., Temporary Elem. Cert., 307 

State Council of Defense, Consumer Com., 90; 
Personnel of Advisory Com. and Its Recommenda- 
tions, 137; Radio Series, 313 

States, Tina, DuBois Teacher Retires, 291 

Stetson, G. A., Let’s Be Positive, 71 

Stevens, W. M., Western District Pres., 83 

$1313 Substitute, New Federal Aid Bill, 279 

Storer, M. B., 141 


309 ; 


Student Work’ in Pa., NYA, P. C. Gast, 48 
Stull, A. M., Central-Western District Pres., 114 
Subversive Activities, Act 214, 228 
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Sugar Rationmg, 285 

Summer Session, 284, Temple Univ., 283; Univ. 
of S. California, 291 

Superintendent's Decisions, Tenure 23, 54, 85, 
111, 185, 214, 241, 281, 309 

Superintendents’ and Prin. Conf., 
College, 15 
Superintendents, Changes, Co. and Dist., 320 

Supervisors, Elem. Ed., Southeastern Pa., 108 

Survey of School Costs, Com. Report, 172 

Survival, Ed. for, Pa. Haas, 297 


1 


Teacher, E. K. Hillbrand, 67 

Teacher and Child, C. J. 'Hemmig, 74 

Teacher-Centered School, C. D. Champlin, 41 

Teacher Credit Unions, 60; in Pa., 1941, 
back cover, Oct., Julia D. Connor, 88 

Teacher Ed. Commission, 8 

Teacher Wartime Service, 218, 285 

Teacher Welfare, W. Laramy, 8; Com. Report, 
170; Minutes "of Meetings, 22; 11 

Teachers College Faculties, Assn., 110, 143 

Teachers Do Their Part, Ww. E. Givens, 284 

Teachers in Military Service, Act 282, 86 

Teachers Organizations, H. E. Gayman, 5 

Teachers Today, Myrtle Hooper Dahl, 104 

Teaching Material, Timely, 35 

Temple Pres., R . Johnson, 53; Summer Ses- 
sion, 283; Vice-Pres., M. E. Gladfelter, 85 

Temporary Elem. Certificate, State Council of 


Tenure Act and Courts, L. F. Adler, 105 

Tenure Decisions: Ambridge, 111; Barrass, Jean- 
nette L., 185; Bethlehem, 54, 310; eeaneees. 
185; Bryan, Margaret, 281; Cass Twp., 214; 
Cliford, F. A., 245: Daher, Sadie M., 185; 
Donora, 185; Dunmore, 215, 241; Gillies, 
James, 54; Hanover Twp., 23; Hines, Helen C., 
241; Jennerstown, 281; Jermyn, 23, 281; Karlo- 
vich, Charles, 242; Leahey, Ursula C., 215: 
Loftus, Genevieve, 85; Menallen Twp., 214; 
Morris, G. E., 214; Mt. Carmel ins 242; Old 
Forge, 85; Philadelphia, 23, 214 310; Sinton, 
Mary Jane, 214; Smith Twp., 309; Snyder, 
Kathryn F., 111; Swick, W. A., 310;; Taren- 
tum, 310; Truscott, R. J., 23, 281; Walsh, Sara 
T., 23, 214, 310; Wesenberg, E. E., 54, 310; 


Penna. State 


inside 


Wilkes-Barre, a Wilmerding, 54; Young, 
Anna Yanavich, 

Textbooks, Safety Ed, 191 

Theater, Children’s, Reading, 216 

Time Schedule, PSEA Conv., 119, 133 

Timely Topics, 26, 60, 92, 118, 218, 243, 284, 313 


Transportation, Railway Study,” 257 

Travel Contest, Instructor, 283; Winners, 61 

Treasurer’s Report, 24, 163, 166; Auditor’s Re- 
port, 164, Current Fund, 24, 163, 166; Wel- 
fare Fund, 24, 164, 167 

Tredyffrin Twp., Supt., H. C. Wa agner, 22 

Tri-State Commercial Ed. Assn., 17, 42, 282 

Trostle, W. P., Retired, 108 

Trustees of Permanent Fund, Angela Blewitt, 27; 
Minutes of Meeting, 84 

Typing Contest, Artistic, 221 

Tyson, Emma ‘ob 58 


U 


United States Chamber of Commerce, Com. on 


Ed., 7 
University of S. California, Summer Session, 291 


Vv 


Vacation Activities, 313 

Victory for America Com., 243; R. C. Landis, 311 

Vocational Ed, Convention, 48 

Vocational Instruction, School’s Job, J. T. Shu- 
man, 301 


WwW 
Wages of Scholarship, 312 


agner, C., Tredyffrin Twp. Supt., 22 
Walk, G. E., 140, 208; Accepts, 207; Echoes 
from San Francisco, 276; Educational Credo, 


305; Excelsior, 239; Letters to Governor James, 
239; President's Message, 207, 239, 276, 3053 
with Dr. Gilbert, 199 
War Effort, Teachers and Schools Cooperate, 285 
War Policy for Schools, Ed. Policies Com., 243, 


267 

Warner, W. J., Blueprint for Commencement, 271 

Wartime, Cultural Studies, E. H. Rosenberry, 300 

Wartime, Service, 218; Teaching Materials, 224 

Weber, S. E., Retires, Oa 

Weidensaul, A. c., 

Welfare Fund, pa eo Contribution, H. H. 
Baish, 118; Financial Summary, 172, for Fin- 
ancial Statement see Treasurer’s Report; W. J. 
Laramy, 

West el STC Conf., 210 

Western Convention District, 51, 83; Officers, 83; 
Pres., W. M. Stevens, 83; Resolutions, 83 

Western Pennsylvania Journalists Meet, 291 

WFEA Institute on orld Problems, 305 

Wilkes-Barre History Class Exhibit, 320 

Wilcox, Ella Wheeler, This Year, 188 

Wiley, 140 

Wilkes- Barre Pupils Study Citizenship, 25 
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Wilkinsburg Supt., R. A. Getter, 17 
William Penn Material, 46 _ 
Wilson Boro Supt., H. A. Crane, 81 
Wilson, Helen E., 211 
Windber Supt., C. E. Bounds, 
Winner, R. Grace, 184 





Winslow, Harriet, Keep a Pullin’, 188 
Winton, R. S., $8 
y yer, P. E. 
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Calendar 
May 1—Child Health Day 
May 1-2—Tri-State Commercial | 
tion Assn William Penn Hotel, 


Pittsburgh 
May 1-2—Pennsylvania Home Econom 


ics Assn., 








May 2—T wel \nnual Pennsylvan 
Commercial Conte St Tea 
ers Col I rg Cl 
A. iC 2 ass D 

May 11—Adult Education Ce for 
Philadelphia A Hal : 
YMCA, Philad 
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Teachers, St College 

May 17—Cit Re D 

June 25-27—Annual Vocational Con 


ference, Eagles 
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October 2-2—Pa. Chapter the Inter 
national Coun E.xcepti 
Children, 

October 2-3 Pennsy! 1 Speect Asso 
ciation, Fourth Annual ( 
Harrisburg 

October 








trict, Allentoy 

October 25-20 f enn vivanl 1 Brat h. 
Natl. Assn. of Secondary School 
Principals, Harrisburg 

October 3 Midwestern Convention 


District, New Castle 
November 
Week 
November 12-14 
Music Assn., 
Harrisburg 
December 
Harrisburg 
1943 
March 24-27—Southeastern Convention 
District, Philadelphia 
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WASHINGTON NEEDS TEACHERS 
The tremendous expansion of this world capital is creating 
many new opportunities for placements. Register Now. 
T. David Parrack, Manager 
COLORADO BLDG., 14th and G, N.W., WASHINGTON, D. C. 


ADAMS 


TEACHERS AGENCY 





BRYANT TEACHERS BUREAU 


MEMBER RATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Philadelphia 


Selective Placement Service for School Officials and Teachers 
, lleges M. A. Bryant, Pres. 











71-12-13 Witherspoon Bldg. Walnut and Juniper Streets 


Reliable 





Pennypacke 24 








CENTRAL TEACHERS AGENCY 


Member 





National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 
Cc. H. GOF WIER, Manager 202 WALNUT STREET HARRISBURG, PA. 


BELL PHONE 3-5797 


Candidates carefully selected. Early registration advisable. 


No charge to school officials 





THE FISK TEACHERS AGENCY 


633 Witherspoon Bldg. PHILADELPHIA Walnut and Juniper Sts. 











We offer careful professional guidance and assistance to officials 
seeking teachers and to teachers seeking promotion. 
Let us know your wishes. 
Kings 1745-1746 Personal conferences encouraged E. F. Maloney, Mar. 











You entrust your legal affairs to a lawyer, yo 
professional career of sufficient importance to warrant expert 
guidance? Our experience is your safeguard. 


GREAT AMERICAN TEACHERS AGENCY 
Suecessor to THE PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 

18380 62nd Year 205 North Seventh Street, Allentown, Penna. 

OVER HALF A CENTURY OF SERVICE AT THE SAME ADDRESS 

National Association of Teachers’ Agencies” 


1ealth to a physician. Isn't your 





Established 


‘Member 














PITTSBURGH TEACHERS BUREAU 
944-994 Union Trust Bldg PITTSBURGH Fifth Ave. and Grant St. 
Reliable placement service for school officials and teachers. 

A Teacher for the vacancy. A position for the Teacher. 

This is the Teachers’ year. 


Write for information 





John B. Ritter, Manager 











Motioa Pictures and Lectures 


PENNSYLVANIA WILDLIFE 
(Im Color) 
MOT BENTAL FILMS 
Educational Entertainment 
for Schools and Clubs 


Beb Ferd - Homestead, Pa. 


Seeking a Position? 
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W us about se 














Central Pennsylvania Business College 
323 Market Street 
Pennsylvania 
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(CO-EDUCATIONAL) 


SUSQUEHANNA UNIVERSITY 


ACCELERATION PROGRAM—by which students may 
thr by attending additional eight-week 
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WAR-TI 

graduate ir ee years instead of four, 

eac h year 

SHORT TERM—JUNE 15 TO AUGUST 8, 1942 

FRESHMEN, upper class students, and teachers in service admitted to 

SHORT TERM, June 15, 1942 

Liberal Arts (A.B.) Business and Commercial Studies (B.S.) Music (B.S.) 

Also Specialized War-Time Subjects 


short term 


nformation write for special bulletin :- 


G. Morris Smith, D.D., LL.D., President 


For full i 

















STATE TEACHERS COLLEGES 
ug COMMONWEALTH OF PENNSYLVANIA 
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SUMMER AND POST-SUMMER SESSIONS FOR TEACHERS 


Ample recreational facilities and extensive professional offerings are available at the State 
Teachers Colleges. Experienced instructional staff in each institution; lectures by eminent visit- 
ing educators. Field excursions are planned in connection with many courses. Geographic field 
trips are offered for credit. 

All courses are accepted by the Department of Public Instruction in meeting certification re- 
quirements. 


College Special Curriculums President 


Bloomsburg Business and Atypical Education Harvey A. Andruss 
California Industrial Arts and Atypical Education Robert M. Steele 
Cheyney Industrial Arts and Home Economics Leslie Pinckney Hill 
Clarion Library Paul G. Chandler 
E. Stroudsburg Health Education Joseph F. Noonan 
Edinboro ee I ore d ck cai eee keceeiauseeenkee L. H. Van Houten 
Indiana Arts, Business. Home Economics & Music ....LeRoy A. King 
Kutztown Library and Art Education Q. A. W. Rohrbach 
Lock Haven ..........Health Education ...+++++..-Jo0hn G, Flowers 
Mansfield Home Economics and Music 5 sabe bio. e-oreld aio OS EE 
Millersville ... Library—Industrial Arts Landis Tanger 
Shippensburg ... Adult, Business, Cooperative Education Albert Lindsay Rowland 
Slippery Rock .......Health Education ...-John A, Entz 

West Chester Health Education and Music ................Charles S. Swope 


A four-year curriculum preparing for teaching in the elementary field, baccalaureate degree cur- 
riculum, provides preparation for College Certificate. 

['wo years of advanced work in elementary education to which those who have completed any one 
of the previous elementary curri iculums may be admitted, baccalaureate degree curriculum. 

A four-year curriculum preparing for teaching in the junior high or secondary school fields, bac- 
calaureate degree curriculum. 

Degree curriculums in other fields: Art, Business, Health, Home Economics, Industrial Arts, Music. 





CATALOGS ON REQUEST - ADDRESS THE PRESIDENT 


Say you saw it iw the Pemmsyleamia Scheol Joarsal 
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